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Editorial. 


THE SEASON, 





rhe season, up to the first of June, has been 
ite and cold, with much more than the usual 


unount of rainfall. There have been very 


few warm days, and corn and other field and 


irden crops are backward. The early spring, 


wough cold, was rather dry, so that plough- 


ny and the sowing of spring grains was not 


nterfered with 


Wheat, oats and spring rye 


have had just the kind of weather that suits 


and they are all looking well. 


ese crops, 


Grass, where not killed by the great body of 


ce which lay on the ground through the win- 
ter, is also of good color and is thickening up 
well under the influence of the late rains. Po- 
tatoes are backward, so are the beetles, and 


the cold, wet weather continues a week or 
two longer, the latter will find themselves at 
a disadvantage, for the potatoes will be too 


large to be much injured till the eggs hatch, 


phe 4 

and in cold, wet weather many of the eggs 
ot, or fail to hatch. Corn-planting was gen- 

erally finished in May, but the weather has 
en more favorable to corn-pulling by the 

But it is 
late, even now, to grow a crop of corn 
seed that is not yet planted. We hada 

ul crop last year, planted the twentieth and 


ows, than to corn-growing. not 


twenty-first days of June. An early variety, 
must be selected, and the ground 
must be rich and well tilled. 


Now that silos are depended upon to so 


however, 


large an extent for preserving fodder, it will 
be advisable to plant corn even as late as the 
first of July. Late corn is diflicult to cure by 
; in the stook, but it may be preserved 
in the silo as well in October as earlier, only 
it should not be allowed to freeze, or, if it 

ould get eaught, it must be cut and put in 


the silo immediately, before it dries and turns 
white We are inclined to recommend com- 
mon field corn for planting at this season, and 
letting it form ears before harvesting. The 
farmer can then use his judgment as to whether 
it will be best to cut and stook in the usual 
way, or put it in the silo, ears and all. Where 
orn with its ears has been made into ensi- 


lage, the fodder has kept well, grain béing as 
welt preserved as the stalks. If corn ensi- 
lave is not a perfect food, as usually grown 
for the silo, we should suppose the addition 
of the ear would certainly improve it very ma- | 
terially. We have found corn fed entire, while 
the ears are soft enough to be thoroughly mas- 
cated, is excellent fodder to feed in the late 
right the field. On dairy 
farms there is never any danger of having too 


summer, from 
much fodder grown, and in a season like this, 
with the hay mows pretty well exhausted be- 
fore the new crops are ready, it will pay to 
make a little extra effort towards securing a 
full supply for next fall and winter. Millet 
or Ilungarian grass should be put in liberally 
for helping out a short supply. It ought to be 
sown by the first of July, if not earlier, but 
on rich well tilled land it may go in a week 
iter. 
Beans are a good crop to grow on land that 
t he planted late, or where crows have 
| corn. The improved yellow eyes 
ood yielders, and are in demand in our 
stern markets. They will mature perfectly, 
any time before the twentieth of this 
A good deal of money or cattle feed 


planted 
nionth, 
can be obtained from cabbages, set in June 
or July, if they are well manured and culti- 
The advantage of this crop is, that it 
If judiciously fed, 


vated. 
is not injured by frost. 
they will merease the milk without much dan- 
ger of injuring its flavor. 

The haying season is almost upon us, and 
It is 
money, 


the tools should be put in readiness. 
more economical of time, labor and 
and may possibly prevent a good deal of bad 
language at haying time, to have the mowing 
machine, tedder and rake put thoroughly in 
order beforehand, every bolt and screw ex- 
amined, and replaced if found defective or 
worn, and every possible preeaution taken 
avainst a breakdown in the hay field. Racks 
and ‘hay-riggings” should be got out, the 
vrindstone trued-up, and the barn put in 
readiness to receive the first fragrant loads of 
the new erop. Clover will want cutting soon, 
in order to get the full value from it, so will 
orchard grass and the other early June grasses. 

The winter rye that is to be cured for hay, 
should be cut before it comes into bloom. If 
the weather is favorable, it will make about 
as fast let alone after cutting until it is pretty 
well wilted, or merely turned in the swath 
once or twice. It does not pay to handle it 
very much the first day or two after cutting ; 
there is too much water to be lifted. Rye is 
so greasy, like cabbage, that a shower does 
not wet it in much; but the last day, before 
carting in, it should be kept constantly stirred 
by the tedder. It ean not be too dry to keep 
well in the mow. Ifthe weather proves bad, 
the crop may still be cured for cattle bedding, 
and be well worth raising for this use. 





“POULTRY AT LARGE. 





A spicy correspondent to the Maine Farmer, 
writing over the signature of ‘Clarissa Pot- 
ter,” gives her lady friends a doleful account 
of her experience with hens, from the time 
when a big Coehin China rooster fiercely at- 
tempted to pick out her baby eyes and milk, 
teeth, to the early warm days of the present 
spring, when she found one day her bed of cro-' 
cuses all scratehed to pieces by some lousy hen 
wallowing in the dirt. She has tried covering 
with brush but finds it takes too much lumber, 
making her flower beds look more like a re- 
cently eut wood lot ready to burn over for 
clearing, than like a lady’s flower garden, and’ 
now asks, almost in ir, for some one to 


& KEIT IT, | 


| caught and destroyed by foxes and hawks than 


"kernels, as is the case with much of the corn 





invent a cheap wire fence that is light and por- 








table, and which a woman, without the help 
of a man, could fasten to light stakes driven 
into the ground around choice flower beds, or 
whole gardens, if need be. This would all be 
well enough perhaps, but why, when about it, 
not put the fence around a yard set apart for 
the special use of the hens? Hens, like oth- 
er farm animals, should be fenced in, not out. 

We don’t like the principle of fencing 
against anything, especially our neighbors’ 
cattle and hens. A hen has no more business 
running at large continually without restraint 
than has a horse or cow, sheep, hog, or a dog. 
Each may very properly bave their liberty at 
times under certain restrictions, but neither 
should have full license to go and come where 
and whenever their fancy may incline. We 
have no more right morally to keep fowls to 


consent, than he has to turn his horse into our 
mowing or corn field, and in Massachusetts 
we have no right legally, and the recent law 
passed to protect one from his neighbors’ hens 
ought to include dogs also. A farmer living 
in the woods, far away from all neighbors, and 
making poultry keeping a leading business, 
may very properly, (if his wife will agree to 
it) let his fowls run where they please. If 
they sit on his doorstep sunny days, or roost 
under the piazza, or in his carriage shed nights, 
it is more his business than that of anybody 
else. People have a right to gratify their per- 
sonal tastes so long as the gratification dis- 
turbs no other person's taste. 

Only exceptionally, however, is a hen at 
Nor is 
she usually any greater source of profit than 
Hens at 


large anything less than a nuisance. 


if confined within reasonable limits. 
large lay in secret, out of the way places, in 
the grass, where the mowing machine will break 





under buildings where only rats, 
Then 
| they sit and bring off broods at unseasonable 
| seasons, which are much more likely to be 


: “wTrs 
| the eggs, 


cats, skunks, weasles and hens can go. 


if kept within civilized limits. 

Poultry is the most profitable kind of live 
stock kept on the farm, according to the in- 
vestment required, provided it is judiciously 
With the 


same degree of attention that we bestow upon 


selected and properly cared for. 


our cattle and swine, they will pay a two or 
three fold profit. But they must be cared for, 
must be kept under control, and must have 
enough suitable food without being forced to 
scratch for it in your neighbor’s or your own 
garden. They must have reasonably roomy 
and clean, wholesome apartments and grounds 
to roam in. 

We like the plan of having an orchard and 
poultry yard one and the same, and the larger 
the orchard the better for the poultry, and the 
less likely they will be to fly out, if the enclos- 
ing fence is what it should be. Hungry hens 
of the light breeds will fly over a pretty high 
fence to get where there is food, but the heav- 
ier kinds, if well fed, may be kept in a large 
enclosure with a comparatively low fence. A 
four foot picket fence around a half acre pear 
orchard has proved an almost perfect protec- 
tion to all outside crops, from such fowls as the 
Asiatics and Plymouth Rocks, and for general 
purposes there are few better breeds. 

But whatever breed is kept, do not let them 
take full possession of the entire ranch. 
There may be times when a flock of hens may 
be of use running at large, to pick up insects 
or scattered grain that would otherwise be 
wasted. They may well be let loose just at 
night to eat grass, if their enclosnre is very 
small ; they frequently may do no harm in very 
early spring or late fall, but there should be a 





yard on every farm where they can be con- 
fined, and this should be their home at all 
times. it will be found much less work, less 
costly and less annoying to keep fowls en- 
closed in a suitable home of their own, than 
to keep them ‘‘shoo’d” out of the garden, out 
of the barn, off from the carriages, off from 
the piazza, doorstep and lawn, where the chil- 
dren like to roll and tumble. So while we are 
sighing for a cheap, light fence to surround 
our flower beds and kitchen garden, let us 
sigh a little louder and have one to go around 
the poultry yard, one that will keep hens in 
and skunks and other predatory animals out. 
But until such a fence is offered, plain, pine 
pickets will accomplish a good deal, if they 
are strung round a liberal area, and the fowls 
are well supplied with what they need to keep 
them healthy and also profitable to their own- 
ers. It is poor poultry farming that does not 
double the investment, or pay one hundred 
per cent profit annually on first cost. 





CORN SMUT. 





The experiments and investigations carried 
on at Pine Hedge farm during the past two 
years, to learn something about corn smut, 
have been interesting, if not entirely satisfac- 
tory. We were led into the study of the 
subject by receiving a sample of sweet corn 
from a friend, for trial, which proved to be 
excessively smutty when ready to harvest, 
nearly fifty per cent of the ears being more 
or affected. The following year, two 
samples selected from this smutty lot, were 
One sample was 


less 


planted in different fields. 
planted by the usual method, without spe- 
cial preparation, while the other sample was 
treated to a strong solution of sulphate of 
copper or blue stone, in the same way that 
wheat and other small grains are sometimes 
treated for killing smut on them. The ex- 
periment appeared to be a very useful one, 
the dry seed producing corn as badly smutted 
as the crop of the previous year, while from 
the pickled seed the crop was almost abso- 
lutely clean. A sample of field corn with 
smutty kernels, was also treated with the 
copper solution and planted, producing a crop 
of pretty clean corn as a result. 

Last season, the attempt was made to “arry 
the investigations further, and to reach more 
definite results. ‘Two acres were planted with 
seed corn from a dozen or more different 
sources, all being soaked a short time ina 
sulphate of copper solution. Very little smut 
was seen at harvest time, but the field was 
not entirely clean as we had hoped. Late in 
the spring, a sample of sweet corn was 
planted for late table use. Before planting, 
the seed was thoroughly mixed with smut 
spores from a collection made the fall pre- 
vious, and carefully kept through the winter 
in a tightly corked glass bottle. After mix- 
ing the corn and spores together, one part 
was planted, and another part treated with a 
solution of the sulphate of copper, and then 
planted in rows near that which had been 
mixed with smut spores, but not soaked in 
the copper solution. Both lots grew equally 
well, and both lots showed a great deal of 
smut on the leaves of the corn, but almost 
none on the ears. The smut spores planted 
purposely with the seed, evidently took pos- 
session of the corn plant, showing that the 
spores, kept dry in bottles several months, are 
in perfect health, and ready to do their work 
of destruction to the corn plant when an op- 
portunity occurs. If the spores will keep 
sound in a bottle, they would undoubtedly 
keep in the corn crib when attached to the 


grown. 
Other observers have found that smutty 


corn grown on the same field, year after year, 
becomes so smutty in a few years, that it is 
not worth raising. ‘This seems to show that 
the smut spores live in the soil or on the sur- 
face through the winter, enduring all the 


roam over our neighbors’ grounds, against his | 


will do, when they come by the hundreds and | 


| to the exposure. We have noticed the same 
in a field, partly on old and partly on new 
ground, the crop being much more smutted 


where corn had grown the year previous. If 


smut spores will live through the winter, in 
the open field, and be ready to take posses- 
sion of the next year's crop, we may reason- 
ably expect they will also live in the manure 
pile made from feeding smutty corn fodder in 
winter, and that corn fields manured from 
such a source, would show more or less smut, 
| whether the seed planted were clean or other- 
wise. 

There is, evidently, a wide field for ob- 
servation in this matter of corn smut. So far 
as we can learn, the farmers of northern New 
England are less troubled with it than are 
those 





farther south, where the summer is 
We have had a field of 
corn show abundance of smut early in the 
season, before the spindle or silk begun to 
make its appearance. The smutty excres- 
cences were often seen swelling out upon the 


longer and warmer. 


stalk, almost down to the roots, occasionally 
doing little damage to other parts of the plant. 

It is pretty certain that a thorough soaking 
and washing of the seed corn in a strong so- 
lution of blue stone will tend to prevent smut- 


ty ears in the crop. Perhaps an equally thor- 
ough cleansing in pure water would be as 
efficient. It is also evident that simply wet- 
ting seed corn that has smut spores mixed 
with it, in a solution of blue stone, will not 
ensure a clean crop. 

It is considered by many, an open question 
whether smut reaches the plant through the 
We 


medium of the seed, the soil or the air. 


are inclined to believe it may be reached 
through all these channels. It has been 


claimed, that breaking the leaves during 
growth, opens the way for the floating spores 
We would like to see a 
hundred corn leaves broken intentionally for 


to enter the plant. 


this purpose, that showed smut as a result, 
while others left sound were not attacked. 

In some localities, and with certain varie- 
ties of corn, this smut problem is one that is 
No farmer, however well he 


very serious. 


manures and cultivates, can count upon a 
large crop with any degree of certainty sO 
long as his yield is liable to be reduced to a 
large degree by this filthy, disagreeable pest. 
Our allusion to it at this time, is for the pur- 
pose of exciting an active interest in the sub- 
ject, hoping that others will start upon a 
It is 


something that is well worthy of being worked 


line of experiments and observations. 


upon till a solution of the difficulty is reached, 
and we are enabled to harvest clean, sound 
corn without discount. 


THE CROW AND ITS HABITS. 





There is no way in which we can account 
for the difference of opinion existing concern- 
ing the habits of the common crow, than by 
supposing that crows, like people, are not all 
alike; that crows bred in some States, or in 
some neighborhoods, are different in their 
habits and ways of living and of thinking, 
from crows in other States or neighborhoods. 
One of our correspondents is sure that crows 
do more good by hunting worms from. the 
Massachusetts farmers’ corn fields, than they 
ever do harm by pulling the growing corn 
plants. 

A Philadelphia farm journal makes the 
statement that crows will never eat dry corn ; 
that it must be swelled by soaking or planting 
so far in their friend- 
find him pulling up 
at the root, and leay- 


in the earth. Others go 
ship for the crow as to 
the corn for the worms 
ing the swelled and softened corn kernels un- 
touched. 
say that they have never taken up their abode 
Our crows certainly consume very 


If such crows exist, we can only 


near us. 
few grasshoppers in the mowing and pasture 
fields, and fewer worms among the cultivated 
crops. A crow is very rarely seen in a corn 
field, except a few days after the corn begins 
to prick through in the spring, and again 
when the ears are ready to harvest in the fall. 
If allowed their own way, a half dozen 
crows can easily destroy an acre or two of 
corn in the ten days after it begins to show 
the spire in spring, and with their increase 
from summer nesting, they will make a sorry 
hole in an acre of standing corn in the fall. 
As to their not being able or willing to take 
corn that has not been swelled or softened, 
the statement, so far as Massachuset{s crows 
are concerned, is entirely contrary to facts. 
We have thrown corn over the fields as dry 
as the driest corn could be, taken direct from 
the ears in the crib, and have seen them 
swallow it like hungry hens. They may like 
soaked corn better, but they will not object 
to that which is dry. It is doubtless a good 
way to tar seed corn to make it distasteful to 
crows, but unless it is nicely done, the corn 
may never sprout, and then if it be planted 
by drill, it will usually work better dry. 
A method that has been very 
with us, has been to plant corn dry, and then 
as soon as the field is finished, to scatter a 
few handfuls where the crows will be likely to 
find it readily, at the corners of the field, and 
especially those corners nearest wood lands. 
After they have learned to come regularly to 
the field for their morning supplies, set a few 
good steel traps just beneath the surface, cov- 
ering chain and everything with just enough 
dry earth to hide them; then scatter corn 
about the trap and a few kernels on the pan. 
We rarely fail to hear a squawking within 
twelve hours, and after there has been one 
general concert joined in by all the sympathiz- 


successful 


ing crows within three miles, that corn field 
is apt to be given a wide berth for the next 
few weeks. .s 

Some recommend letting the crow remain 
in the trap till it dies, which will often be in a 
short time, but this seems unnecessarily inhu- 
man, as the dead crow, hung on a pole near 
where caught, or left on the ground, will usu- 
ally be a suflicient warning to others. If no 
crow can be caught in the trap, but they still 
pick up the scattered corn, it may be well to 
add a little spice to their breakfast, in the way 
of a dose of strychnine given either on soaked 
corn, or on that which is merely moistened 
and then rolled in a little of the powder. 
Ten cents’ worth has kept our large fields 
nearly safe for the past two or three years. 
Take an old dish, put in a little corn, moisten 
it, then sprinkle on the poison, and stir well 
with a stick. Go over the field where the 
crows usually congregate, and with the stick 
flirt the corn out of the dish without touching 
it with the hands. Afterwards put the stick 
and dish where they can not possibly do harm. 
You will probably find a crop of crows in a 
short time, which had better not be gathered, 
but left on the field where their folly or igno- 
rance, or your treachery, found them. 

We have found sections in the northern 
part of Maine, along the frontier, where it is 
yet an unanswered problem, whether man or 
the crow is the fittest to survive. The crows 
will sometimes eat all the potatoes, corn, | 
peas, and many other garden seeds planted in 
spring, before they make their appearance 
above ground, the birds digging the hills all 
up ; and again in the fall, they sometimes dig 
the new crop of potatoes before they are ripe 
enough to go into the farmer's cellar. Fields 
of grain are completely destroyed while it is 
ripening. These of course, are exceptional 
cases, where the farms are quite isolated, and 
the land at a distance from the farm buildings. 
It shows, however, what crows can do, and |. 


q 


ones make no impression either 
upon their number or their fears. 
This crow question, we must be- 
lieve, is like the old story of the 
shield, with its one side of silver 


Pr 
and the other of gold, and about . 


which the knights quarrelled so. oi! 
Although a crow is a crow, and 
nothing else evygry time, and is full 
of mischief and curiosity, yet all 
crows are not trained in the same 
school; they behave in accordance 
with their necessities and experi- 
ence. Like many other birds and 
animals, they learn to adapt them- 
selves to the changes brought about 
through the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and their acquaintance with 
mankind. farm, 
we are quite sure that it would be 
worth quite as much if there were 
none of this kind of poultry kept 
upon it summer or winter, and 
watched them and studied their habits pretty 


As to our own 


we 


closely. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


CORN FOR THE SILO. 
_T notice that some parties have tried making en- 
silage of corn stover, breaking the ears from the 
stalk about the time it is well glazed, then cutting 
and treating the fodder in all respects as though it 
had originally been planted for ensilage. It seems 
to me the only risk about it is in curing the corn. 
In the hurry of filling the silo is there not danger 
of the ears being injured by heating? “Can the 
ears in the husk be sately spread on the grass toa 
moderate depth and occasionally stirred and the 
risk of heating not be very great? Presume it 
would do best to remove the husk as soon after be- 
ing spread out as possible. Perhaps it would be 
best to husk it when removed from the stalk, though 
I should prefer to wait until the hurry of filling 
the silo is over. No doubt you can offer sugges- 
tions through the columns of the Farmer, which 
will be of value to an interested READER. 
Remarks.—The farmers living near the canning 
factories of Medway and Franklin, Mass., have 
some of them preserved their sweet corn fodder in 
silos after picking off the ears for the canners, and 
we learn that such ensilage has given good satisfac- 
tion. Some claim that the fodder makes better en- 
silage than the large varieties of corn, grown ex- 
pressly for the silo. Mr. 8S. F. Bucklin of Rock- 
ville, treated his corn fodder in that way last sea- 
son and found that his cattle preferred it to the 
mammoth varieties. Mr. Frederick N. Fales of 
Wrentham, made the experiment two years ago of 
picking the ears from his field corn and preserving 
the fodder in The corn was late and not 
very heavy, and only the best ears were picked off, 
the inferior ones being preserved in the silo with 


a silo. 


the fodder. Both kept well, the ears coming out in 
winter as bright and perfect as the fodder. The 
best ears were spread on a scaffold floor a few inch- 
es in depth, where they also kept sound till husked 
in winter. Ears of corn will keep much better in 
the husks than out of them when picked in a green 
state. We have taken off ears that were but just 
beginning to glaze, and have had them keep fairly 
well in piles a foot thick on a barn floor, but we 
could not recommend the practice to others without 
further trial. Our whole crop of nearly a thou- 
sand baskets was preserved last season by breaking 
off the ears after the corn had been stooked a few 
weeks. It may be kept in piles two feet thick after 
remaining in the stook a month, while if it were 
husked it would mould spread less than half that 
depth. We do not know how late corn may stand 
in the stook and remain fit to preserve in the silo. 
If any of the readers of the Farmer have had ex- 
perience in making ensilage of partially cured corn 
fodder, we should like to hear their report. 
der that has become too dry has, in some cases we 
believe, been moistened with water as it was put in- 
to the silo. But whether the practice is advisable 
we are unable to state. Corn ears picked green 
and piled under cover with their husks on may 
heat and the kernels sprout, if the pile is too deep, 
but the corn will not mould or rot nearly as soon 
as if the husks are removed. ‘The husks keep the 
kernels protected from mould spores, while at the 
same time they seem to help dry the corn by trans- 
piration through the leaves or husks of the ears. 
Any very large amount would give a good deal of 
trouble in the curing if removed from the stalks at 
the time the ears were beginning to glaze. If 
spread so that air conld circulate underneath the 
pile as on racks, it would keep much better than 
otherwise. 





DESTRUCTIVE 
The little ants or ground pismires, seem deter- 
mined to destroy everything this season. My 
young trees are covered, besides they are on my 
onions and early cabbages. Will some one give us 
at an early date, some method for destroying them ? 
Lowell, Mass. C. N. Mouton. 
Remarks.—While waiting a reply from readers 
of the Farmer, we would suggest that Mr. Moul- 
ton make a little closer observation to learn wheth- 
er the ants are really destroying his trees and veg- 
etables, or whether, as we suspect, the mischief is 
done by plant lice. Young trees, and some- 
times old ones, are frequently infested with plant 
lice, aphides, which suck the sap from the leaves and 
tender growing shoots. Ants often accompany the 
lice and feast themselves upon the honey or sweet 
substance secreted by the lice, and the lice may 
have been brought to the trees by the ants, who 
stand towards them in the relation of cattle herd- 
ers to their cattle. But we very much doubt if the 
ants themselves are directly destroying either trees, 
cabbage or onions. A good syringing with whale 
oil soap is one of the best remedies for destroying 
plant lice of all kinds. Hot water and salt water 
may also be used, but not without caution, or the 
plants may be destroyed. 


ANTS. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





According to the reports of the National Bu- 
reau of Agriculture, Indiana now ranks as the first 
of the wheat-growing States, Ohio second, and IIli- 
nois third. The yield of wheat in Indiana is 1,316 
bushels to the square mile, and 15.04 bushels to the 
acre, 

—Owing to the scarcity of wood for fuel on some 
of the Western cattle ranches, the rancheros are 
planting sun flowers to supply this deficiency. Mr. 
S. A. Bullard, at his ranch near Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, has seeded two acres with the Mammoth Rus- 
sian variety, for this purpose. 

—At the last meeting of the North American Bee 
Association, a committee was appointed to gather 
statistics. It is believed that full statistics as to 
the number of colonies of bees in the country and 
the product from them will surprise everybody and 
lead apiculture to be better appreciated as one of 
the most important industries of the country. 

—F. W. Berry of Belfast, Me., has recently pur- 
chased the well-known stallion ““Mambrino Lance,” 
formerly owned by Augustus Tufts, who paid Dr. 
Herr of Lexinton, Ky., $5000-for him when a two- 
year-old. Mambrino Lance took the first preminm 
at the New England Agricultural Society's fair in 
1873. He is by Mambrino Patchen, (own brother 
to “Lady Thorn,”) dam Lucy Garret by Endorser. 


—The South has now almost ready for market 
the largest crop of Irish potatoes she has ever pro- 
duced. A portion of the crop is already figuring 
among the speculators, as they are selling freely 
for June delivery, at prices ranging at $2 to $2.75 
per barrel, according to location, etc. Procuring 
packages proves to be tedious and expensive work, 
as cooper shops are exceedingly scarce throughout 
the South. 

—The practice of some of the best farmers now 
is to keep pigs through the summer on green food, 
cut and carried to the pens, with a little grain, and 
what milk can be spared after butter making. 
Spring pigs are thus made to weigh 200 pounds at 
seven months old, and, except in the last month, 
they get little grain. The best time to sell such 
pigs is at the beginning of cold weather, usually in 
October. 

—Those who grow oats sometimes claim that they 
draw more from the soil than wheat, but one who 
has given the matter attention states that where he 
has known an average crop of corn to take 76 
pounds of nitrogen; wheat, 39; oats took only 30, 
and of potash and phosphoric acid, oats took less 
than either corn or wheat. He thinks, however, 
that oats derive less from the atmosphere than oth- 
er crops, receiving their nourishment from the soil 
alone; and while he knows that this crop requires 
less of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid than 
wheat or corn, yet, for some unaccountable reason, 
it seems to be harder on soils than the others. 


—The complete shading of the soil rapidly en- 
riches it, even without the of manure. 
It may be that shading causes a deposit of nitrogen 
from the air; but be that as it may, every farmer 
knows that wherever a stack of hay or straw has 
‘stood for several months, the ground underneath it 
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Concerning the flock, of which the group 
above figured are specimens, Mr. Bissell fur- 
nishes the following particulars: The flock 
had its beginning in the purchase from J. T. 
& V. Rich of several lots of ewes, twenty-five 
having been bought in 1875, thirty-three in 
1876, and twenty-three in 1877. This stock 
belonging to the Messrs. Rich, had long be- 
fore, achieved more than a local reputation, 
and Randall's 


Practical Shepherd, page 30, where they are 


will be found mentioned in 


lay over a strip of any length, but about a yard 
wide, a few inches of straw, and cover with a board, 
or, if preferred, lay only a board on the ground. If 
the place is then seeded to something, the difference 
in growth between that portion shaded and that not 
shaded will be very marked. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 





Paris, May 19, 1883. 
M. Goffart, to whom belongs the honor of the 
discovery of the preservation of green fodder in 
trenches or silos, and known under the name of 
ensilage, reminds all whom it may concern, that he 
alone, and no one else, is the real discoverer of that 
process, which has revolutionized French agricul- 
ture, and is in a fair way of effecting the same in 
several other countries. It was in 1852, that M, 
Goffart first commenced his experiments, which he 
continued during eighteen years, with varying suc- 
cess. It was, however, only from the moment 
when he cut or chaffed the green maize, treading it 
closely in the trench, and covering the mass firmly 
with planking, stones, &c., to exclnde the air, that 
success became established. Austria, as well as 
other nations, were simultaneously at work, but 
Goftfart arrived first at the practical solution. He 
won the honor well, and it is only right to wish 
that he may live to wear it long. 

M. le Bian, of Brest, continues his crusade in 
favor of the cultivation of parsnips as a forage 
plant, where climate and soil suit, and these condi- 
tions are pretty general. The root is largely enter- 
ing into the rations of horses, resulting in an econ- 
omy of oats; there can be no question as to the 
importance of parsnips for milch cows; it is to 
feeding cows on them that a large part of the repu- 
tation of the Channel Islands butter is due, and the 
same observation applies to the best butter of 
Bretague, for in the latter country, where the 
brands are inferior, the cause must be attributed to 
objectionable methods of preparation. 

German agriculturists devote much attention to 
the food and the feeding of animals. In Saxony, 
ground-nuts cake has been employed, and also 
rice flour, in the feeding of milch cows. In both 
cases the quality of the milk and quantity of the 
butter had been improved, while the cattle relish- 
ing both provenders, had a decided preference for 
the rice flour. At Halle, cotton seed cake has been 
added to the ordinary rations of milch cows, and 
with beneficial results. 

Some of M. Pasteur’s countrymen, and several 
Italian scientists, call in question that gentleman’s 
important respecting the origin and 
causes of cattle plagues. That diseases are caused 
by animalcules floating about us, and only waiting 
the favorable conditions of humidity, heat, and 
closeness, to propagate and develop, is a theory ef 
which Pasteur does not claim the paternity. Indeed, 
readers of Goethe’s Faust will find the doctrine 
there, published before Pasteur was born. But the 
latter claims, and fairly so, to have discovered cer- 
tain infusoria, called microbes, existing in the 
blood of stock, victims of pests, that by their mar- 
vellous fecundity, exhaust the blood of the animal 
of its oxygen, and so induce death. Further, Pas- 
teur not only produced these microbes artificially, 
causing death when they were introduced into the 
system, but he prepared that very virus in so harm- 
less a form, that when employed as a vaccine, the 
cattle inoculated with it remained proof against 
attacks of the malady, while stock unvaccinated, 
succumbed. What has not yet been demonstrated, 
is the efficacy of this inoculation for a longer period 
than six months, certain. Experiments will, in 
due course, set this point at rest. The French goy- 
ernment has just given an additional proof of its 
appreciation of Pasteur’s life-work by doubling his 
pension, in raising it to 25,000 francs a year. 


discoveries 


There are many agriculturists in France more 
patriotic than practical. They belong to that class 
of short-sighted individuals who maintain that 
native breeds of stock if ameliorated, can surpass 
the race of Durhams. Hence, the starting point of 
the angry discussions which rage. A few simple 
facts suflice to set the dispute at rest. In all the 
cattle shows held in France, it is the pure Dur- 
hams, or their crosses, that invariably carry off 
the prizes. Every country in the world imports 
Durhams for breeding purposes, the Chinese being 
the latest. Where are such Durhams sought? In 
England, of course, never in France. Again, the 
small farmers of this country have adopted the ex- 
cellent habit of saving up till they have a sufficient 
sum, say 800 francs, to purchase a young Durham 
bull to serve their cows, and that animal is im- 
ported from the cradle of the Short-horns. 

The diminishing supply of good foreign tobacco 
has forced the French government to consider the 
question of its home cultivation. Since three vears’ 
experiments in the southwestern portions of the 
country have been carried on, the results have ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine hopes. Last year, des- 
pite the cold, wet season, the vield of tobacco was 
so satisfactory that an important area of land is at 
present devoted to tobacco culture, soils of a sandy 
character being preferred, such being the kind on 
which the best brands of Havana are raised. Cli- 
mate does not appear to be the decisive factor in 
tobacco culture. In the West Indies, tobacco is 
cultivated during the winter season, that which 
signifies a temperature equal to the summer beat 
at Bordeaux. 

The culture of tobacco can replace the destroyed 
vineyards, and another consolation has been found 
in the cultivation of China grass, or Ramie. The 
great obstacle up to the present against the latter, 
has been the want of a mathine to bark or skutch 
the stems, and set the fibre free, cleanly. Such is 
now to be found, as a company has been organ- 
ized not only to construct the machines, but to hire 
them out to the farmers. Further, the company in 
question, guarantee to supply seed and plants at 
reduced rates, and to take all the grass raised. 

In order to augment the supply of horses for the 
cavalry, the Minister of war has decided to place at 
the disposal of farmers, select breeding mares 
drafted from the State stads. The farmers will be 
allowed to employ the mares at light work, as pay- 
ment for keep, but they must be covered only by 
stallions belonging to the government studs, or 
those approved by the official veterinary. The foals 
are to be registered at the nearest cavalry depot. 
If the mares after three years prove improper for 
reproduction, they wil] be taken back at:the cost of 
the State. 

M: Bonley, chief veterinary inspector, states, 
that in case of animals dead from a contagious dis- 
ease, the best means to destroy the germs of the 
malady is, to cook the remains, which can then be 
employed without danger for feeding pigs, dogs, 
&c. Care must be taken, that while this diet suits 
during the rearing period of pigs, it is totally un- 
fitted for fattening the animals. a 
I think there are other reasons than the possibil- 
ity of contracting the trichina disease for keeping 
American pork out ofthe French market. In Eng- 
land and Germany, where such Vast quantities of 
that pork are consumed, the inhabitants do not 
suffer from trichina. The trath is, that American 
food importations are so cheapening the necessa- 








or. Any one may try an experiment, as follows : 
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Rich Merino. In April, 1882, Mr. Bissell’s 
flock consisted of 85 head, which sheared an 


average of 15 lbs. 6 oz. of unwashed wool. 


In April, 1883, the average fleece from the 


tion being due partly to the severity of the 





last winter, and partly to the fact that less 


grain had been given to them than during the 
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well as general taxation, the cost of machinery, 
&c., 
proportion, hence, the secret of the situation. 


augment, and agriculture does not progress in 


Everywhere vegetation is a fortnight late. This 
has told on stock feeding, and has compelled ani 
mals to be prematurely sold, and at inferior prices. 
The future, however, is not gloomy ; the vines and 
cereals promise well; forage will be less abundant. 
Farmers are not inclined to invest in implements. 

The sugar industry is declining, owing to fiscal 
charges; on the contrary, it is progressing in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

The French budget of agriculture allows a sum 
of 50,000 francs this year, as prizes to the best cul- 





tivated small holdings. 


For the New England Farmer. 


POTASH FOR BARREN FRUIT 
TREES. 


Fruit trees are occasionally met with, which, year 
after year, fail to bear fruit, or if they bear any, on- 
ly a small amount of inferior quality. The cause 
barrenness is sometimes difficult to deter- 
Generally, however, it will be found to be 


of such 
mine. 
due to some defect in the soil, so that the tree fails 
to obtain some element of food without which it is 
impossible for it to bear fruit. This wanting ele- 
ment will often be found to be potash or phosphate 
of lime. By supplying what is lacking fruitfulness 
may be induced. A story is told of a printer’s ap- 
prentice who sought to render fruitful several bar- 
ren cherry trees upon his father’s place. The trees, 
although not large in size, appeared unthrifty and 
in a dying condition. He thought that borers were 
at work on them, and not being familiar with the 
habits of these insects, imagined that they worked 
on the roots. He accordingly removed the earth 
from the roots about the trunk and freely applied a 
solution of caustic potash used in the printing office 
for washing type, which after becoming saturated 
with printers’ ink was usually thrown away. The 
result was astonishing. The trees began to grow 
luxuriantly, and for years produced immense crops 
of excellent cherries. Altnough the treatment 
adopted by the young printer was suggested by a 
mistaken theory, yet it was evidently just what 
was needed inthat case. ‘The trees had been starved 
for the want of potash which the application sup- 
plied, and fruitfulness was the result. 

Wood ashes which contain a large per cent of 
potash and considerable phosphate of lime, are ex- 
cellent for use about fruit trees of all kinds. In 
case of barren trees, enough must be used to reach 


the and furnish the needed amount. 


feeding roots 
If only a few quarts are applied to each tree, the 
most, if not all the potash, will be retained by the 
surface soil, and not reach the feeding roots of the 
tree. The ashes must be freely strewn about the 
tree, and if the tree is a large one several 
may be used, but they should not be placed in con- 
tact with the trunk of the tree. More than forty 
years ago there was standing in the vicinity ot 
Homesdale, Pa., a pear tree so nearly dead that it 


bushels 


was about to be cut down. 

The mother of the owner having a partiality for 
the fruit of that tree, and thinking it might be suf- 
fering from worms at the roots, resolved to attempt 
its restoration to health. She had the earth re- 
moved from about the tree, uncovering the large 
roots, upon which she poured a large quantity of 
lye made from wood ashes. She had the excava- 
tion filled with leached ashes, and the dead limbs 
removed from the tree. ‘The result was a most re- 
markable growth of wood, followed by great pro- 
ductiveness for nearly forty years. [he applica- 
tion of the lye and ashes apparently supplied the 
food, for the want of which the tree was dying. 

Near Bellefonte, Pa., there was, a few years ago, 
an immense pear tree, with a trunk two feet in 
diameter. The tree had been set seventy years, 
and for sixty years had not failed to produce a crop 
of fruit, while other trees of the same variety, 
planted at* the same time, had died of old age, sev- 
eral years before. This remarkable tree had al- 
ways had by its side, an ash leach, from which a 
considerable quantity of potash in the form of lye, 
had escaped and found its way to the roots of the 
pear tree. Thus, the potash had kept the tree alive, 
vigorous and productive during many years. 

Those having pear and apple trees which are un- 
productive, should try the effect of a liberal appli- 
cation of wood ashes. There need be no fear of 
using too many, provided the ashes are spread over 
the surface of the ground, and not piled against the 
trunk of the trees. If the tree is a large one, three 
or four bushels will be none too much, and may be 
repeated every year, until the tree is made produc. 
tive. Some may think so large a quantity of ashes 
might injure the tree, but an account was published 
a few years ago, of an apple orchard in Chester 
County, Pa., which had borne a heavy crop of re- 
markably large and highly colored apples, every 
year, for twelve years, each tree of which received 
an annual application of about eight bushels of 
unleached ashes. If ashes are good to make bar- 
ren trees productive, they are equally valuable to 
increase the productiveness of fruitful trees. If the 
productiveness of an orchard can be increased two 
or three-fold by the use of ashes, it will well repay 
the owner to use them. Instead of having a crop 
of apples every other year, a crop every year might 
be obtained by liberally feeding the trees. 

H. Reynoups, M. D. 


Livermore Falls, Me. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 





There is an old saying that the public roads of a 
country are an index to its civilization. This may 
have been strictly true at the time the saying was 
originally written, but would hardly be reliable in 
this age and as applying to this country. 

At the time of the discovery of this continent, 
with its barbarous inhabitants, who travelled over 
hill and through valley by a simple path or trail, 
there was a vast difference between such roads and 
the scientifically constructed roads of the old coun- 
try, a comparison as marked and showing as wide 
a difference as the degree of civilization. All thor- 
oughfares are important as furnishing a means for 
the transportation of the various products of the 
country. The extent of this, by means of animal 
force, has been continually narrowing down in the 
same proportion as the railroad facilities have been 
extended. Notable examples of permanency in 
the line of construction of public roads were given 
in the days of the Roman invaders, also by cities 
and villages of the present day. But as a general 
rule, towns have failed in this respect for the reason 
that the public treasury would not warrant the ne- 
cessary expenditure. 

For that reason public roads in some sections, 
in consequence of the teaming upon them, are 
brought to such a condition, that judging the peo- 
ple by the maxim above mentioned, would place 
them exceedingly low in the seale of civilization. 
It becomes an impossible matter to so construct 
a highway out of earth or gravel, or rather of such 
material as the of the earth affords, that it 
will remain.in condition, or in other words, 
that it will stand the amount of use required, being 
‘at the same time subjected to the action of atmos- 
pheric influences. Then again it is the use of roads 
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GROUP OF SPANISH MERINO TEGS. 
Bred and Owned by E. N. BISSELL, East Shoreham, Vermont. 
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During the year ending 


March Mr. Bissell 


| head of sheep from his flock, for $6,233, and 


Ist, 1882, sold seventy 


| during the next succeeding year twenty-nine 
head were sold for $3,040, a much higher ay- 
established 


erage price. Since the flock was 


by the above deseribed purchases from the 
| Messrs. Rich, Mr. Bissell has made no addi- 
tions from outside, so that now his flock are 
pure Panlar. 


| 


changes that usually occasions the greater damage 
This is being especially illustrated in many portions 
of New England at the present time, notably the 
interior of Connecticut where by the convenience 
of railroads the forests are being cut off and the 
sleepers and lunfber shipped away. The rapid de- 
struction of forests more closely on the line of rail- 
roads has occasioned a longer haul, and with the 
use of portable mills the work is rapidly reaching 
remote. As a conse- 


| 


out into the sections more 
quence longer hau! is necessitated and where this 
occurs and is pursued with little regard to season 
or condition, the destruction of roads is fearful, 
often times the wheel ruts being cut so deep that 
| the hub of the wheel literally rolls upon the ground, 
| producing suc h a condition that it is almost impos- 
But these 


is the dark 


sible for horse wagons to be used at all. 
| are exceptions and not the rule. It 
| side of the picture, but a condition that is more 
| deeply felt than would have heen the case fifty 
years ago. 

The extent of pleasure driving is very much 
greater than formerly existed, so that now those 
roads that wind around among the hills and through 
the growing timber and certain romantic 
features are more frequently sought for travel than 


possess 


the more settled portions of the country, and so the 
roads as a whole are kept in a much better state of 
repair. The farmer now finds more time to devote 
to taking the family to ride than was the case half 
a century ago, and so now there isa more general 
interest in maintaining good roads. In the more 
thickly settled portions of the country, outside of 
villages, there is nothing that looks more attractive 
or is more agreeable to the weary traveller than to 





see a highway with lines of shade trees upon either 
j side. There is a pleasant satisfaction that comés 
| to both man and beast, in hot summer days, in the 
enjoyment of a refreshing shade. 

But there is occasionally a person 
pity though), who sees no beauty nor appreciates 
comfort from shade trees by the roadside, bat 


(objects of 


any 
rather objects on the ground that they are an injury 
to the roads themselves. Such persons claim that 
the roads are more muddy, and that the frost leaves 
later in the spring. If any person can explain how 
a tree that is without foliage and conseqnently with- 
out shadow, can have any influence in retarding 
the departure of frost, he would be able to secure 
a fortune for a new and wonderful invention. And 
to suppose that any great difference can be made 
in summer from showers is almost equally as ab- 
surd, for it is supposed that the road will be so 
constructed that the water falling during a rain or 
shower will be conducted off from the road bed, or 
otherwise it will be the same and no different from 
any point where water stands to be travelled 
through. 
by the highway would also object to the appropria- 


A farmer who would object to shade trees 


tion of a patch of ground for the cultivation of 
flowers that have been very denominated 
“Nature's smiles’ 
cept as it exhibits a prospect of furnishing money 
to the pocketbook. 

It is a gratifying thought that there is a higher 
degree of culture for the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. 
ment in this world even though all is done that can 
be done to fill the heart with joy. 
instances where this idea finds a happy realization. 
In the city of Baltimore, noted for its parks and 
monuments, are found avenues of extreme width, 
and in the centre of the same, between each crogs 
street, is a sort of miniature park, or more properly 
flower garden, as each one is filled with beautiful 
Take the case of most of the cit- 
ies of the present day with their parks containing 


properly 


and can see nothing beautiful ex 


There is enough of sorrow and disappoint- 


There are many 


flowering plants. 


shade trees of all descriptions, flowering shrubs and 
plants—what a source of comfort and pleasure to 
those who seek recreation from the day’s toil. 

Now the same general rule applies to highways; 
wherever the public is called to travel, there will 
come pleasure in observing whatever is done in the 
line of beautifying and adornment. Mark the con- 
trast even between a highway in which bushes and 
weeds are allowed to grow upon its sides, and one 
where they are kept cut, and the product is a nice 
growth of green grass; and so it is the present age 
is one of a higher degree in wsthetic culture, and it 
extends to highways even in its application. 

WiLiiAm H. Yeomans. 

Columbia, Conn., 1883. 





Selections. 
PUMPKINS AMONG CORN. 





Although some farmers reject the long and 
well-sustained practice of planting pumpkin 
seed among corn, on the ground that it de- 
tracts as much from the corn product as in the 
profit it adds to the stoek of provender, still it 
is the general method pursued to get a crop 
of pumpkins. Besides, from our own expert 
ence and observation, we have had and seen 
as good crops of corn with as without pump- 
kins. It may appear at first thought as if the 
land could not sustain two full crops of any- 
thing ; but this is not so in all cases, as in 
those where the two crops do not require the 
same manurial stimulants, inasmuch as a por- 
tion, at least, that one will take up will not 
be required by the other. Of course it re- 
quires very good land to raise pumpkins ; but 
even in this case, though an extra crop of ma- 
nure may be needed to be applied to the corn 
ground where pumpkins are to be planted, 
there will be a saving in the element of time, 
and instead of one crop from the Jand in a 
year, we gather two. The objection that 
some make, that the vines shade the ground, 
while the ground requires all the heat it can 
get, is not well founded, as the corn itself fur- 
nishes perfect shade without the vines, which 
really can add little more to injure the crop, 
It is far more probable that the objectors to 
this double crop, who fail in getting all they 
want, owe their laek of success to poor land 
or negligent cultivation, and we suggest that 
they should change their system of manuring 
and cultivating more, and then wait and see.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





SHEARING AprLe BLossoms.—Last year 
being the even and abundant year for the ap- 
»le crop, and especially so with the Baldwin, 
the trees in a small orchard were neafly all 
profusely filled with blossoms, with the excep- 
tion of a few which bear odd years. We had 
all the blossoms sheared from three trees 
which were particularly abundant in bloom, 
and these trees of course bore no fruit last 
season, while others were loaded. Now, at 
pthe present time of writing (May 419), the 
three sheared trees are full of blossoms, while 
all the others aboutthem are destitute. These 
trees being large, or some fifteen years old, 
two or three hours or more were required to 
shear each tree, which es by using 
sheep =— and a short r. e 
ration been formiad when the whee 


were small and begun to bear small crops, 





MILK FROM MILLET. 


I have long tried all kinds of forage known 
to the country, and finally settled upon millet 
as preferable, whether cut green for soiling 
or cured for hay. There are two kinds—the 
common ( /anicum miliaceum) and the ‘*Gold- 
en.” The latter, 
to the former, and the reason it is 
generally cultivated is that the retail price of 
the seed is about $2 25 per bushel, while that 


some contend, is superior 


not most 


of the common is only $150. This ought 
not be considered, for the difference in value 


of the forage may more than make up for it. If 
a considerable quantity of seed was taken at 
one time, it could be bought at a liberal 
count, and a sufficient number of farmers can 
be generally got together to form a club for 
such a purpose. 

The soil for millet should be of good qual- 
ity, and if not pretty rich, it must be made so 
by plentiful manuring, for it is only a waste of 
seed and the labor of cultivation to undertake 
to grow it in poor land, especially if it be a 
hungry sand or stiff clay. The soil must be 
free from weeds and well pulverized before 
sowing. A previously carefully cultivated 
corn, potato or other root crop, leaving the 
ground clean and in good heart, is an excel 
lent preparation. Sow a bushel 
the acre, brush in well and roll. 
in six to eight weeks after coming up. In a 
favorable season, we may calculate on a yield 





of seed to 


It matures 


of green forage for soiling, sufficient, if cured, 
to make two or three tons of hay. For the 


latter purpose it must be cut when first com 
ing in blossom, otherwise the stalk will become 
too hard and stiff to make winter 
forage for an extra production of milk 

Millet may be sown as carly in the season 
as eorn-planting, and if the climate be so mild 
as to carry warm weather into and through 
October, it can be sown in weeks 
through June. In this way it would prolong 
the crop green for soiling till supplemented 
with sweet corn, amber cane or other crops. 
Hungarian grass (Panicum Germanicum ) is 
often called millet. This is also an excellent 
forage crop, green or dry, but not equal in 
value, I think, to true millet, nor does it yield 
so great a burden per acre Still, itis worthy 
of cultivation, and perhaps some 
more suitable for it than for millet. 
erable experience by each farmer in the culti 
vation of both will be 
this question. There are other plants also 
commonly called millet, after 
tried pretty thoroughly, seem to have been 
discarded, and our farmers settle down upon 
the two first described above as the best for 
the purpose of producing an extra flow of 


milk.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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COTTON SEED FOR FEEDING COWS. 


ent the 
“My exp rience and ob 


A Southern ¢ 
Country Gentleman: 
servation in the 
cattle lead me to quite different conclusions 
from those noted by your correspondent, Dr 
Horne, That cot 
ton seed, when fed whole, is absolutely unfit 
for the produc tion of good milk and butte r, I 
presume no intelligent dairyman will deny, 


respon writes to 


of cotton seed as food for 


in your issue of April 12. 











but that it produces abortion will be news to 
many Southern stock breeders. This may be 
so, but it is not in accordance with my expe 


rience. I have fed it for years, to young heif- 

ers and dry cows, during all the stages of 

pregnancy, and have never yet known the 
I 


slightest injury to result from it, either to the 
cow or the calf. The of sheep 
Two o my ewes began to abort 
badly, and at first I was inclined to attribut 
this to the cotton seed, but upon investigation 
I found the she P that had been fed the seed 
were doing well, and that th ; 

was confined to the flock that had been fed no 
seed at all 

Cattle not in milk, that have plenty of nic 
bright cut 
roughness, and are fed a moderate 
with a little bran over it, 
nicely, their bowels be ing ke pt in 
dition by the seed counteracting the consti- 
pating tendency of the 
thus carried through the winter about seventy 


same is truc 


winters ag 


loss by abortion 


wheat straw and corn fodder for 


quantity ol 


seed, will winter 


good con 


roughness. I have 


five head of pure and grade Jerseys, and they 


have come out with glossy coats and general 


healthy look. ‘Too much seed fed them, sim 
ply produces scours, which, of course, if ex 
cessive, might bring about abortion, but the 
same might be said of too much green clover 
and grass, at this season of the year If | am 
not mistaken, the medical authorities agre: 
that it is the cotton root and not the seed that 
produces abortion, and it has always been my 
understanding that the negro women of the 
South used the root instead of the seed for 
this purpose. 

To say that the cotton seed meal in the 


hands of a careless feeder is a dangerous food, 
producing indigestion, ete., | admit, but when 
decorticated and carefully fed, in the propor 
tion of part to three parts 
wheat bran, there is, in my opinion, no better 
winter food for cows in milk 


about one meal 


SHEEP BETWEEN HAY AND GRASS. 


The month of April is often a trying period 


for the flock. Sheep are extremely fond of 
green food, and, if allowed, will search far 


and near for tufts of grass that have remained 
green through the winter, or for green shoots 
just starting. ‘The amount of food that they 
get in this way is hardly more than enough to 
compensate for this extra labor in traveling. 
This roaming over fields should be restricted 
to a short time each day; for having lost their 
substantial food, they are liable to become 
weak and injured by this change from winter 
to spring food. ‘This period is well known, 
under the old system of allowing sheep to shift 
for themselves, as the most perilous of the 
year. The stamina of the system 
comes so reduced that exposure to a slight 
storm ends them in a few hours. The careful 
shepherd will therefore provide against exjos- 
ure to storms and reduction of food during 
April and a portion of May, if the season is 
backward. ‘There is no portion of the year 
when sheep more need a small grain ration 
and a lock of hay than between hay and grass. 
It has come to be considered the period of 
greatest risk by flockmasters; but if sheep 
nave been well kept through the winter and 
they reach spring in good, strong, healthy 
condition, why should there be so great a risk 
after the mild season begins? There is no 
sound reason, except the fact that as soon as 
sheep go to the fields the winter feed is nearly 
all omitted, whereas they should be fed stead- 
ily till the grass furnishes suflicient food for 
them to thrive upon.—National Live-Stock 
Journal. 


soon be- 


THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


This plant is again being brought forward, 
by, we suppose, those who have it to sell, as 
being especially worthy of taking its place 
upon the farm as something that cannot very 
well be overlooked. We have referred to it 
on more than one occasion heretofore, advis- 
ing farmers to give it a wide berth, and we 
do so again. It is first landed for this good 
point, then the other, that it is a matter of 
surprise that more is not said in its praise, as 
it must leave the potato in the rear, and even 
for bread it is better than wheat! Then again 
it is good for firewood ; hogs will fatten upen 
it better than anything else, and in fact its 
wonderful qualities as a food for man and beast 
cannot be too highly estimated. One writer 
says that as a foraye plant it cannot be ex- 
celled, and a few acres are all that will be 
needed for a herd of cattle of considerable 
numbers! It can be cut and dried for winter 
feeding, while the roots are greedily devoured 
by the pigs. This is the way it is forced up- 
on the attention of farmers; but farmers are 
not fools, and as they can see into a millstone 
a good deal farther than these sensational 
quul-drivers, they will look those fellows «i- 
rectly in the eye, and putting their thumb to 
the tip of their nasal organ, with the other 
thumb at the end of the little finger, they give 
this expressive answer as they turn upon their 
heels.— Germantown Teleyraph. 


Avo Brreping FROM YOUNG ANIMALS, 
—The value of the herd, as mentioned, is 
never increased by breeding from young ani- 
mals, and this applies to either sex. The 
coupling of young animals, of both sexes— 
and by this we mean animals that have not 
mainly got their growth—tends to bring for- 
ward from remote ancestry any latent defects 
of constitution or form. Hence, to build 
strong, it is best to avoid the insufficiency of 
a juvenile state, selecting breeding animals 
that have outgrown the tender age, and are 
ready to transmit a portion of their substance 
and vigor to their progeny.— National Live- 
Btock Journal. 





the labor would lave been slight and the prob- 
ability would have been of the change 
.in the year t. re- 
mark may prove a ¥ : — to aye 
Ww. oung orchards in the early years o 
Fd noah oh? hy eb pele 
-erops i seasons.—Cownlry . 
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Merchants Row, Boston, Mass Parliament is likely to sit very late this year. 
At @ meeting of the Cabinet last Week it was deter. 


mined to press to action every ministeria] measure, 
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are taken to fory ard business, The time has come, 

it is said, when it must be decided whether Parlia- 

ment will or wil] pop eorm the duties entrusted 
r. 





A conference of free-trade advocates was 


Fertilizer Co., having taken pains to inform the Public thata Certain English Com wi posed 
was held in Detroit, Mich.. last week, for the at porpa of 00 
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seventeenth as much potash and on -elghteenth as much ammo nia (in Proportion to the amount of | 
Soluble Phosphoric acid), as he found it did when he patented his great “discovery, | TIGER SULKY 
What will the Professor and his Protégés, the Bowker Fertilizer Co., with a few years more 

of experimenting at the Publie expense, advocate for this poor plant? ‘By ‘that time 
perhaps, they will have found that “entirely new element,” the “great unkhown,” which 
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Queen Victoria is of 4 mental and | England name that *ppears, is that of the escort, th 
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and the injury to the knee js best | Cerning a New York millionaire who OWNS a | more Serious affair than was at first Supposed, and 
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The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of History. 
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48 a State, to Tahoma. This name is an Indian | Russia against British influence in Egy; 
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‘ses of Memorial Day in New York were | Sreat height of that mountain, which is 14,000 feet capital. 
ened by a terrible accident on the great | above the leye! of the sea. The revolutionists jin Ecuador have besieged 
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men, a an 1 ‘Idee re killed j | 0U8 Emerson, “savage and serene in one hour.” | I Be ows 
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hereby cite; to “appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambrid e,in sald J 
Tuesday of Jane inst., at nine 0’clock before noon, to 
show Cause, if any you have, aguinst the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to 8ive public hotice 
thereof, by Publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at soston, the last 
Publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of June, in the year one 


LYDIA EF. PINKHAM'’S BLOop PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Rumors from the 
Blood, and give tone and strength to the system, of 
MAD Woman or child. Insist on baving it, 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of Price, $1 per box 
for either, Mrs, Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
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. A ’ APANESE tea is said to have declined reatly in iii a a D THE HONORABLE ,HE JUDGE OF AND ROCHESTER, w. x, 
it the time of the calamity, was crowded with | favor because the grout foreign demand for it’ in, OE: SWETT’S ROOT BEER pee Draealateea cy COUNTY Of BATE ESEX" Ra, AND FOR THE PRICE LIST — 200-206 Randolph StChicago,N | The Only Sure Protection SS /j 
. | duced the growers to abandon their ancient Custom | Is a good Spring medicine ag well as delicious bever. , 3 DANIEL ¢ OWING of W ilm espectfully repres¢ nts iat ’ a ‘ 
age. Made from Life of sete, areaparilla, Winter. , and § . : ju&ju ae Of Corn and other ( rops, 



















green, Hops, Checkerberry, ete., ete, packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
4 packages $1, prepaid, Prepared only by GEORGE 
W. SWETT, M. . at the New England Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, Hass. gt2] 


Human Blood. 





3 therwise called Jennie 
Lycholm, ‘a child of Ferdinand Lycholm of Sweden, 
and Hannah Lycholm of Boston, County of Suffolk, 
his wife, which said child was born in sald Boston, on 
the thirteenth day of December, A. D., 1874; that the 
said parents of said child wilfully deserted her on June 
13th, 1876, and Went to parts unknown, and have not 
since been heard from, and have neglected to support 
said child since said desertion : herefore we pray 


L ey 
that there was hardly elbow-room on the nar- | soon to stripping the plants all through the 
; Season and even to ding wisteria leaves, The 
choice quality of the tea has thus been lost, 


“AN irrepressible conflict wag waged between 
nature and heart disease, prior to the discovery of 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, some 30 years ago, 
That conflict has since been an unequal one, the 






human by ings from one end to the Other so | of pickin only the young spring leaves. Th ee a 
| STEWAR1’s GUIDE To BUSINESS. 
The received teacher and authority, showing how to 

embark in and manage every kind of traffic, also, 

teaching how to keep books and to do all kinds of com. 
mercial book keeping and accounts generally, This 
book will start & poor man or boy on the track to for. 
tune. It is a complete pride and training school to 
every form in commercial and peneral business. It 


From the de redation of crows and Other 
birds. One of the most ingenious inventions ever 
Produced. By being set in the evening, it will dis 
charge a Series of £unSs at regular intervals through 
the next day, commencing as early in the morning as 
desired, which make 4 report as loud as 4 rifle, 

It is well known that nothing wil] alarm birds equal 
to the report of a fun and the smelj of powder. No 


KNOW THYSELF, 
A k for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The antold miseries that result from indiscretion in 
early life may be alleviated and cured, Those who 
doubt thig assertion should Purchase and read the 





row loot-w ay. At each end of the foot-way 




































































Which is raised above the general level of the 
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Stockbridge Mannras 


Now is the Time to order for the fo)- 


bridge, are two short flights of Stairs, to en- 

































able pedestrians to &t around the division of 

















the tower between the two entrance arches, disease Yielding to the remedy in every instance. On the purity ana vitality of the blood lowing Crops : for leave to adopt said child, and that her name may 1 " M > cerret ginmercial a very eran ictionary ea 2 pe r bird has the Courage to linger within new medical work Published by the Peabody Medi. 
j j y igor < -altl . Ww » 7 , > ie L ; “d | with the correct detinitions oF every word use. sound of it. ’ ‘ : ‘ tit Sel 

and it was at these Stairways on the New ASTORIA, the Oregon town founded by the Astor depend the vigor and he alth of he whole Fodder Corn | For one se reg oan ths four day ea of Annie a Gowing. Dated business transactions, Custom House Rules, Specula It will save many times its cost in @ single season, iam —a Self Pr —— . not onl rr 

York sid that the accident occurred As | family, is probably growin faster than any town i o, — ths t - ture te tres a. = ) So three bags, 9 y ae "DA NIEL GOWING tions in stocks, Interest Tables, Notes, Bank sheeks, | and will last @ life time. It is simple and inexpensive complete and Perfect treatise on Man Exhausted 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY By 


_ EVERETT & SMALL, 


5t21 43 south Market St., Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


cures Rheumatism, Neu Rheumatic Gout, Gener. 

al Debility, Catarrh, and di caused by a thin 

and impoverished, or corrupt Condition of the blood. 

AYER’s SA RSAPARILLA erad cates these and all kin. 

dred diseases, by expelling the blood isons from the 

system, enriching and renewing the b 00d, and restor. 
Power. 


uring a long period or Unparalleled usefulness, 
AYER's SARSAPARILLA has proven its Perfect adapta 
tion to the cure of all diseases o; nating in poor 
blood and weakened Vitality. It is the safest, most 
reliable, and most economical blood Purifier and blood 
food used. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured, 
“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of the Inflamma. 
tory Bheumatien. with which | had suffered for many 
years. Durham, la., Mch. 42,1882. W.™. Moorr,” 


7 ; Kidn * x am, Back, Si ‘ 
Sciatica, ey Disease, Lame oe Hipa “Eight years ago T had an attack of Bheumatiom £0 
uld not move from ¢ bed or dress 


Sharp Pains, Pleurisy, Heart and Liver Troubles, severe that 1 co 

Stiff Muscles, Sore Chest, Cramps, and al1 pains or without help. T trieq Several remedies without much, 

aches in every part. It Soothes, st; if any relief, until | took ArEr’s SARSAPARILLA, b 
the use of two bottles of which I was completely cu 















far as can be ascertained the cause of the part to the concentration of the salmon packing 
business at that point. There are how twenty-five 
salmon canni establishments in the place. These 
canneries employ nearly 5000 white men and China- 
men. The lumber bus ness is another great feature 
of the town. 

THE universal verdict, “The Hop Plaster is the 
est porous plaster ever made.” Only 25 cts. 


Cuances D, Hinz, a of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education, said in the educational] 
council at New Haven, Ct., last Saturday, that 
there were in the State last year 53 schools that did 
not ay 3 pupils ; 352 that did not exceed 10 
and 23365 t did not exceed 1p, 

A WHIsker d ye must be convenient to use, easy 
to apply, im ble to rub off, elegant in appear- 
ance, and ip in peice. Buckingham’s Dye for 
the Whiskers unites n itself all these merits. Try 
it. 


life and Vigor to the blood, eradicates serof- 
ula and other immnrities from it, as Hood's 
Sarsaparilla undoubtedly does, must be the 
means of preventing many diseases that would 
Occur without its use. Sold by druggists, 
Made by ©, I. Hoop & Co... Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages and Deaths, 


D. 


InN ewtonville, May 29, by Rey. John Worcester, 
Herbert Sumner Kempton to Sarah Call, all of New- 
tonville. 

In Quiney, June 3, by Rey. R. F, Gordon, Frederick 
Jenkins to Mary E, Faxon, both of Quincy, 

In Woburn May 23, by Rey, George H, Young, Ar. 
thur F. Heald o Woburn to Emma F, Blakeiey of 


Burlington. 

In Witton, N. H., May 31, by Rev. I. Sumner Lin. 
coln, Dr. Solon B. Stone to Lilla Gertrude Rich of 
Malden. 

In Brookline, June 4, by Rey. J. B. Brackett, D.D., 
Lorenzo D. Perkins of Albany, N- Y., to Georgie A: 
Candage of Boston. 


This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 

Tr acre, according to quantity used, see. » S€480N, ete, 
Fodder Corn may be SOWD With the Stockbridge Ma. 
hure up to the middie of July. 


( For one 
Hungarian or Millet | pong 
2to3 bags, 200 Ibs, each, 

This has Produced from two to four tons per acre, 
which is equal to English hay if cut in early blossom. 
It thrives best in hot, dry Weather; may be sown up 
to the first of August and &rows in six weeks, 


/ Remember that the “Stock. 
Tobacco ) bridge” grows the best leaf, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER Co., 
23tf £3 Chatham Rtreet, ROSTON, 


PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & SEMMEs, 
709 & Street, T enstgm, wR Cc. 
“INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUA® SENT FREE. 
13t23 


GOLD MEDAL, PARis, 1978, 
BAKER’s 


and make money, how to keep bank accounts, to write 
articles of copartnerships and agreements, to make 
out bonds, deeds, ete. ft is a perfect law library. To 
young men it is Worth its weight in gold. Agents 
wanted at once, Sample Copy of this great ok: post 
paid, 2c. 5 copies, $1.00, Address a « 
y n. t2s 


co., Centerbrook, Con 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
rket. 


one hundred and twenty-five prescri tions for acute 
and chronic diseases, cack w Heh is in 
uable, 80 proved by the author, whose Xperience for 
a oy is - ey never before 5 the 
ot of any Ysician. t contains 300 pages, nd in 
beautiful embossed coy 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSAC 
SETTS MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
On the foregoin petition, it is ordered, that the peti- 
tioners notify the said parents of said child to appear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge in and 
for said County of Middlesex, on the sécond Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any they have, why the prayer of said betition 
Should not’ be granted, by serving them, if found in 
this State, with & copy of said petition and this order, 
seven days at least efore said Tuesday, and if not, by 
publishing the same three successive weeks, in the 
newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND Farmer, printed 
at Boston, the last ublication te be at least seven 
days before said Tuesday. 
Witness, GEORGE MM. BROOKs, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of June, in the 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 
3t23 J. HLT LER, Register. 


ccident was the fall of a woman who was 
endeavoring to ascend the stairs, and whose 










screams, as she fel] among the crowd, caused 















t panic, which spread with marvellous quick- 














‘8s. In the rush to escape from the struc- 






ture, which they believed to be falling, hun- 
dreds were knocked down and trampled upon 
by those behind them. The few policemen 
who were on duty were Powerless to keep 
back the crowd, and it Was not until a detach- 
ment of militia appeared and forced back the 
multitude at the point of the bayonet, that 
those who were injured could be extricated 
from the heap of people that were piled up 
upon the roadway, and the bodies of the dead 
could be removed, Severaj of those who 
were killed were simply suffocated by the 
ass of human beings that was piled upon 
them, while others were trampled and crushed 
to death, by the feet of the excited throng. 
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New York & New England R, R. 
ee 
The Favorite Line o FOR with thro ugh 
with Pullman cars : + /\trains to 
“round New York Philadelphia, South and West. 
City without | ‘ Trains leave Bos 
change via Trang Baltimore & ton at 6.30 P. yw 


fer Steamer Mary. . daily, and Sun. 
land, connecting Wash 1 ngton, days. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARs 
On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains, 















































FRANK A. Brown, Treas, SALEM, MASS. 
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THE palace of King Ludwig II, of Bavaria, at 
Neuschwanenstein in the Bayarian Alps, which is 
one of the finest castles in Euro , & entirely 
i ochkoff lem 


SD pe 
HOP [2 ta quick 
PLASTER) caring Kheanasn 
















DIED. 


Tn South Boston, May 28, Capt. George Page, 85 yrs. 
6 mos. 
At Savin Hill, | 30, Mrs, Lucy M., widow of the 
of this ej 

















“My horse walked on his toes for a year,” writes 
W. J. Tuckerman, the well known horse man, “his 
trouble was a contraction of the cords, Ellis’s 
































s . ” owe ‘ rs. '* Premium Chocolate, the best 2 
r Shh we Be Sy eap pavin Cure cured him ~~ ‘eos ¥? a ae it, ne a. wife of A. H, of plain chocolate fre pe = A. A I have not been troubled with the Rheumatism since. ance 
Stevens, 73 yrs. '¢ mos. ny use. — Baker's Break faa rint Boe n, the last Cc E Ss s eld large quantities of your i) Boston at FOR and 10.30 P. 


Case feet Lich New York, is to re a mprble 
tower and to cost 360,000. It w be 
surmounted by a and glass cross, which is 
to be illuminated at might. 


it still retains it wonderful Popularity. The many 
notable cures jt has effected 2 this Vicinity convince 
me that it is the best blood medicine ever to 
the pub ic, - HARKIs,.” 


E. F 
St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1882. 
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from which the excess of oil has been publication to be two days & least, before said Court. ’ 
igested Witness, GEORGE MP BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of Hop Plaster Co., Sole Manufacturers 
said Court, this twenty-first day of May, in the year @ Mailed on receipt of price, 
ee uaand eight ausired a H. iaety-three. ; CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY. hen Agts, Boston, 


n lgewater, May 31, Mary Hyde, wife of Dr. 
Samuel A iden, 78 yrs. 
In Sandwich, May 22, Mrs. Hise G. Wing, 80 yrs. 
In Malden, May 30, Capt. Warren R. Houdlette, 79 


9 A.M. and 6.30 P. Sundays, = Pyij_ 
M., arrive 3.18 P’ Grand Central man Palace Cars 
M. and 6.17 A.M. run thro’ on nj ht 


the Berlin yi tener: of the London 
Returning, leave pot, trains. Morn ng 


Standard says the Imperial post-office practi. 


























cally has a monopoly of the entire news Tr); Many a sickly woman Whose sad experience yrs. 3 mos scenery is delicious articie; highly New York at 11.34 train j Ne 

trade, -Kyepry St-office ; » FE is | had d tr like the fail f ie doc- | ~ In Newton Centre, May 26, Edward Winslow, 80 yrs, nded by tourists, — a HR, “Last March eak from P.M. we r fork at 10.59." 
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4ny German journal, but almost any newspa- | Of me and hag” né.on her way eee — a a Lancaster, May 20, Mrs. N. B. Fay, w most excellent article for families, 2 vant r~ befor amen used three bottiee Panes: NOR WICH LINE 
Cer ‘ ished in ¢ } : of the Hon. Francis ‘ay, q Sold by Grocers 6 here, le - 

per of note Publishe d in the world The new ing Mrs. Lydia Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass. Mie _ L. Lorn, 91 yrs, 9 veryw R THE LITT. —— relies oes in m al have been at work now For New York. 


catalogue of the German post-office for 1883, ant my May 21, 


which is just published, shows a total of 8412 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette saw at West Point “old guns, a of 


ston, at 7. ~ week days, comnecting with ele 


In Norw » May 23, Tyman Smith, 74 yrs. 7 mos, : 
ay 24, BF peters “CITY OF Worn ESTER” and “CIT y 


In Townsend M: zabeth R. B., widow of the 
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BOSTON AND ROVIDENCE. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 A. M., 3.10 and 6.46 
- and 4 


rade wPers, any of which the Department is | thee, of our hottest-f the | iste Ew, t i—+- a iliaint : 
ready to Sup ly to subscribers at any office rebels, in a great ditch Ww nothing to indicate “In Melrose Highlands May 24, Samuel Cate, 90 yrs. can now ty 4 & fortune. Out. $5 to $20 Fee. Si home nson - BOSTOR. ———— 
throughout the Empire. Of this total, 5550 | where they were captured,” : — Medford, June 4,’ Col Godfrey Ryder, 58 yrs. 5 AGENTS 3:3: 53 10 Barclay ae Se Me. Via New York ci. N Li 155th Street New 
“re in the German language, includj not | VeOErine purifies the blood, and in- | “In South Weymouth, May 31, Miss Anna B. New £260 [ i. it Northern New Line to \York with 6th and 
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0 
Austria and Switzerland, 48 well as of the 
United States and Brazil. The number of 





In the list of the killed and Wounded in the 
Brooklyn accident appear the of 






In Dedham, May 31, Mrs. Sarah Ww, Mann, 81 yrs. 2 
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Poetry. 
Ce 
For the New Knqland Farmer. 


MARGARET. 


BY H. J. L. 
She shared our lot a few brief springs, 
To show how fuir a life could be, 
Then opened silently her wings, 
And passed to immortality. 


The earth is fairer where she trod, 
The evening skies more glorious are 

That her pure spirit, now with God, 
Loved holily each shining star, 


rhe rippling of the summer sea, 
The fading hues of twilight hour, 

The wild bird’s untanght minstrelsy, 
She prized with every bud and flower. 


And so her spirit ever seems 
To dwell with us where’er we tread, 
Sharing the summer's gorgeous beams, 
Or autumn’s changing hues outspread. 


At home, or where we worship God, 
Still doth her gracious presence bide ; 

Not lost! The path her feet.bave trod 
Ours follow, as the slow years glide. 


The Story Teller. 





LIGHT-HOUSE. 


THE BAR 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 





Government had for several years been sadly 
neglecting a job of mending in the case of the 
Bar “Light-house bridge. Tere and there 
boards had begun to spring suspiciously be- 
neath unwary footsteps; then the wind had 
began to tear them off, and the rain to rot 
and moulder them down. What was every 


man's business was nobody’s, and no individu- | 


al was disposed to interfere with the province 
of that abstract millionaire, the United States 
Government. To be sure, the keeper of the 
Bat Bight, Jackson Reed, who was naturally 
mere solicitous concerning the holding out of 
the structure than any one else, had wildly 
and fruitlessly patched some of the worst 
places, off and on, after a hard ‘‘northeaster,” 
when he awoke more keenly to the exigencies 
of the case, and the hopeless dilatoriness of 
his task-master. But it had amounted to very 
little. Long neglect had made something 
more than mere patching necessary. Now 


the quarter-mile bridge leading to the Bar | 
Light-house, if not in an absolutely yg 
condition, was not calculated to inspire any , : 
‘ . ° “| but blossom it never had. 
degree of confidence in the unaccustomed | at bios t 


crosser, at least. It was not quite so bad at 
low tide, or on a mild, still day. ‘There was 
not much to fear then beyond a little fall and 
a ducking; that is, if one cleared one of those 
ragged apertures successfully. 





But on a dark | 
night, with the winds howling over it, and the 
ocean thundering beneath it, it was the sort 
of a bridge that only a disembodied spirit 
could cross with any degree of nonchalance. 

The light-house itself was only an ordinary 
dwelling-house, gtrongly built, with a tower | 
for the light. It stood on amassive pile of 
rocks, with little tufts of coarse vegetation in | 
the clefts. Jackson Reed, who had an un- | 
fortunate longing for a garden spot, had actu- 
ally wheeled enough earth over from the main- 
land, for a little patch a few yards square, and 
when he was not engaged in a fruitless strug- 
gle with the broken bridge, he was engaged | 
in a fruitless struggle with his garden. A 
pottering old man was Jackson Reed, lacking 
in nervous force and quickness of intellect; 
but he had never let the light go out, and the | 
only thing that is absolutely required of a | 
light-house keeper, is to keep the light burn- 
ing for the sailors who steer by it. 

The wonder was that his wife Sarah should 
have been his wife. She was a person, not of 
a different mould, but of a different kind ; not | 
of a different species, but a different genus. 
Nervous and alert, what her husband accept- 
ed in patient @lence, she received with shrill 
remonstrance and questioning. 

Her husband patched the bridge, crawling 
over its long reach on his old knees; she 
railed, as she watched him, at the neglect of 
Government. He uncomplainingly brushed 
the sand from his little puny, struggling 
plants, and she set her thin face against the | 
wind that cast it there. 

In both, the religious element or cast of 
mind was strongly predominant, but Jackson 
Reed simply looked out on Nature and into 
his own soul, and took in as plain, incontro- 
vertible facts, the broken bridge, the tossing 
sea, his little wind-swept, sand-strewn garden- 
patch, and God in heaven. Neither proved 
the other or nullified the other; they were 
simply there. But Sara Reed, Waking ont | 
onthe frail, unsafe bridge which connected 
them with the mainland, and the mighty, 
senseless sea which had swallowed up her 
father, and a brother whom she had _ idolized, 
and the poor tender little green things trying 
to live under her window, had seen in them 
so many dumb denials of either God's love and 
mercy, or His existence. She was a rheumat- | 
ic old woman now, almost helpless, in fact, 
unable to step without the help of her hus- | 
band. And she sat, day in and day out, at 

one of the sea-wimdows of her sitting-room, 
knitting, and holding her defiant old heart 
persistently agdinst the pricks. 

The minister at Rye, a zealous young man, 
with an innocent ¢onfidence in his powers of 
holy argument, had visited her repeatedly, 
with the view of improving her state of mind. 
She had joined the church over which he pre- 
sided, in her youth; indeed, it was the church | 
nearest to the light-house, and that was three 
miles distant. ‘The minister had heard from 
one of his parishioners, who was a connection 
of hers, that Mis’ Reed had lost her faith, and 
straightway he was.fired with holy ardor to do 
something for her spiritual benefit. But even 
his tonguey confidence and ingenuousness 
could glean but little satisfaction from his in- 
terviews with the rheumatic and unbelieving 
old woman. 

“No, Mr. Pendleton,” she used to say, 
shaking a thin, rheumatic hand, with an im- 
pressiveness which her hearer might have 
copied advantageously in the pulpit, ‘‘it ain't 
no use. You kin talk about seein’ with the 
spirit, an’ worshippin’ with the spirit; any- 
body needs a little somethin’ to catch hold on 
with the flesh; when it’s all spirit, it’s too 
much for a mortal bein’ to comprehend, an’ 
the Lord knows I ain’t never had any evi- | 
dence, so to speak ; I ain't never had a prayer 
answered in my life. If I have, I'd jest like 
to know how. You say, mebbe, they’ve been 
answered jest the same, only in a different | 
way from what I asked for. Ef you call it an- | 
swerin’ prayér to give one thing when you ask 
for another, I don’t. An’ I’d ruther not  be- | 

} 
| 


| 


| 


| 


lieve He'd do a thing like that. That’s jest 
contrary to what He said about Himself, an’ | 
the bread, an’ the stone, in the New Testaa- 
ment. It’s worse to think He’d cheat anybody 
like that than to think He ain’t anywhere, ac- 
cordin’ to my mind. No, Mr. Pendleton, a 
human bein’ needs a little human evidence 
onte in awhile to keep up their faith, an’ I 
ain't never had any. in jest let you know | 
how it’s been a leetle. Here I am, an old 
woman, an’ me an’ Jackson’s lived here on 
this rock for forty year. An’ thar’s been 
things I’ve wanted different, but I ain't never 
had *em—things that I’ve cried, an’ groaned, 
an’ prayed to the Lord for—big things an’ lit- 
tle things—but I never got one. Efthe Lord 
had given me one of the little things, it seems 
to me that [ might have got a feeling that He 
was here. 

‘Forty year ago, when Jackson an’ me was 
jest married an’ set up houseckeepin’ here, thar 
was an awful storm one night, an’ my father | 
an’ my brother was out yonder in it. I staid | 
on my knees all night, prayin’. The next | 
mornin’ their two darlin’ bodies was washed | 
ashore. My brother had only been married a 
few months— the sweetest, lovingest little 
thing, she was. She began to pine. I prayed 
to hev her spared. She died, an’ left her lit- 
tle baby.” 

“But you had him for your own, did you | 
not ?” interrupted Mr. Pendleton, desperate- 
ly. ‘He has been a comfort to you. God 
has displayed His love and mercy in this case 
in - et him to you.” 

**Mr. Pendleton”—and the rheumatic hand 
went up again—‘‘I ain't never asked to have 
him spared to me; ef I had, it would have 
been different. I aint got through, yet. 
Thar's been lots of other things, big ones, that 
I might jest as well nat speak of, an’ little 
ones. Look at that bridge! Ill venture to 
say that you shook in your shoes when you 
came over it, an’ wouldn't be sorry this min- 
ute ef you was safe back. Whenever Jackson 
goes over it, my heart is still an’ cold till he 
comes back, for fear he’s fell through. I've 
prayed to the Lord about that. en—you 
may think this a little thing—but thar is Jack- 
son’s garden, He set out a rose bush in it 
Well, it aint’t died. Thar 
ain’t never been a rose on it, though. An’ it 
seems to me sometimes, that ef thar should be 
only jest one rose on that bush, that I should 
believe that the Lord had been thar. You 
wouldn't think I'd been silly enough to pray 
about that. I hev. It’s fifteen year, an’ thar 
ait never been a rose thar. No, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, it ain’t no use. You mean well, but 
it lays with God, ef He’s anywhere, to show 
Himself to me in a way that I can get hold 
on. 

So the pretty, rosy-faced young minister 
would if? away, picking his way cautiously 
over unstable bridge, after a somewhat 
nonplussed prayer, which Mrs. Reed, incapa- 
citated from kneeling by ber rheumatic knees, 
had sat and listened to, grimly. 

Ths Herdigh-heow was three miles from 
Rye. A , desolate road, almost as bil-. 
lowy as the sea, stretched between. The only 
house in the whole distance was a little brown 
one, just at the other side of the bridge. 
The Weavers lived there, a mother and 








| ed old woman at the light-honse window, and 


| awful. 


| that sea, and there was no light lit. 








daughter. They sup orted themselves by 
sewing fora shop in Rye. Jackson Reed's 
nephew, William Barstow, had been engaged 
to marry the ays ie A her name was; 
but a month ago he had brought a wife home 
from the city. He had rented a pretty little 
tenement over in Rye, and gone to Louse: 
keeping. Abby Weaver had tied up a few 
little notes and keepsakes in a neat parcel, 
and put them away out of sight. Then she 
went on with her work. She was a plain, 
trustworthy-looking girl, with no show about 
her, as different as possible from the one her 
recreant lover had married. She was pretty, 
with an entrancing little air of style about 
everything she wore. Abby had seen her go 
by a few times in a jaunty velvet jacket and 
kilted petticoat, with the fair round face with 
its fringe of fluffy, blonde hair, smiling up at 
her husband out of a bewitching little poke. 
Then she had gone and looked at herself in 
her poor glass, taking in the old black alpaca, 
the plain, common face, with the dull hair 
pod back from her forehead. 

“No wonder,” said she, ‘‘an’ I'm glad it’s 
so, for I don’t think that the Lord can blame 
him.” 

Sarah Reed had found a double trial in’ the 
breaking off of the engagement. In the first 
place, she had liked Abby. In the seeond 
place, this new matrimonial arrangement had 
taken the darling of her heart from under her 
immediate supervision. If he had married 
Abby Weaver, he would have lived either in 
the light-house, as he had done all his life, or 
| in her mother's cottage. But nothing could 
suit his pretty city lady, but to live in Rye. 
The bare idea of the lighthouse terrified her. 

Sarah Reed’s frame of mind had not been 
improved since the marriage. 

One afternoon, a few weeks after the young 
couple had set up housekeeping, an unexpect- 
ed deficiency in some household stores sent 
Jackson Reed to Rye, where the nearest mar- 
kets were. It was the middle of. the after- 








coming. 

| Don't worry, Sarah,” were his last words, 

‘tan’ Pll be back by five to light the lamp. 

It'll be pretty near dark enough for it then, I 

reckon, ef it keeps On this way, ef it is June.” 
She sat at her window with her knitting af- 





- | ter he had gone, and watched the ‘storm roll 


|up. She had taken a fancy lately to a land- 


| ward window, the one with the poor little | 


garden patch under it, and the rose bush 
which never blossomed. The bush really 
| looked wonderfully, considering its very 
| many drawbacks to growth. But it was in a 





| sheltered corner, and had all the warmth and 


mildness that could be had in the bleak place. 
It was three feet high or over,-a hardy little 
Scotch rose. There certainly seemed no 
reason in nature why it should not blossom, 
Mrs. Reed never 
looked at it now for buds. She never even 
glanced at it to-day; she only looked out un- 
easily at the darkening sky, and knit on her 
stocking. She was always knitting stockings ; 
in fact, 1t was all the kind of work she could 
do, and she had never been an idle woman 
with her brain or her fingers. So she 
stout woolen stockings for her husband and 
William Barstow, from morning till night. 
Her husband kept the house tidy, and did the 
cooking, and he was as faithful at it as a wo- 
man. No one looking at the room in which 
Mrs. Reed sat, would have dreamed that it 
was not the field of action of a tidy housewife. 
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‘The angel of the Lord!” she answered, 
solemnly, raising her gray head. 

a over on the road, 
"bout a mile from Rye, I’ve jest come too, 
an’ got home, Seemed to me that I should 
die when I of William. The bridge 
is well broke up, but I hung on to the 
side. And, Lord! when I saw that light 
burnin’ I eould ha’ come over on a cobweb. 
Who come to light it, Sarah?” 

“The angel of the Lord,” she said, again. 
‘‘Don't you ever say it ain’t so, Jackson ; don’t 
you ever dare to try to make me-stop thinking 
it’s so. I’ve been asking the Lord all these 
years for something to show me that He was 
anywhar, an’ He has give ittome. I crawled 
up them stairs—” 

‘* You went up them stairs, Sarah ?” 

“Yes; I went up to light the lamp, an’ it 
was lit. The Lord hed been thar. It’s true 
*bout Him.” 

The old man went up to his kneeling wife, 
and raised her tenderly. 

‘Don't you believe that His angel lit it?” 
she asked, looking at him with anxious inten- 
sity. 

Wes, Sarah, I do,” replied Jackson Reed. 
The thought was steadily recurring to his half- 
crazed brain: ‘Abby Weaver, Abby Weaver 
lit the lamp; but Sarah, Sarah must not 
know.” 

The next morning, Sarah Reed, looking 
out of her window, saw a little, pure white 
rose on the bush beneath it. 

“Yes, I meant to have told you it had bud- 
ded,” said her husband, when she exclaimed. 





“I found it thar yesterday. Thar’s another 
one, too.” 
It was a lovely, clear morning. Abby 


Weaver, looking out of her window, saw 
William Barstow pass by on his way to the 
| light-house to tell the old folks of his safety. 


ABOUT A BRIGHT FRENCHMAN. 


One of the steamers that run across the 
| Channel had just landed at Calais. 

Among the passengers going ashore there 
| was seen a portly, respectable-looking gentle- 
| man, evidently an Englishman, to judge from 

that unmistakable something which cide the 
| English, like the Jews, recognizable all the 
| world over. 
| He went, with his scanty baggage (travel- 
| ling Englishmen always carry scanty baggage, ) 
| up to one of the hotels in Calais, and his first 
care, as soon as he had arrived there, was to 

get a comfortable seat at the table @hote, and 

his second to commence his dinner. 

He had scarcely done so when a dapper, 

clever, vivacious little gentleman, who evi- 


| dently was as much French as our friend was 


knit | 


English, took a seat next to him and com- 
menced /is dinner. 

The new-comer was a not unworthy type of 
our modern Frenchman. He had a spare but 
wiry frame, his forehead was smooth, white, 
and clear, his eyes brown, lively and piercing, 
his nose straight and well formed, and his 
mouth unimpeachable, although now and 
then a hard cold expression played around his 
lips. His ensemb/e was that of a gentleman 
who had seen the world and profited by it. 

During the progress of the dinner he now 
and then cast a sidelong glance toward the 
Englishman, as if to invite him to open a con- 


| versation, which invitations the Englishman 


It was a plain, rather cheerless kind of a | 


room. There was a large-figured, dull-col- 
ored ingrain carpet on the floor, there was a 


shiny table, and some flag-bottomed chairs, | 


and a stiff hair-cloth sofa. A few shells on 
the mantel-shelf, a lamp mat that Abby 
Weaver had made, and a framed wreath which 
had lain on William Barstow’s father's coffin, 
were all the ornaments. Take a room like 
that, and set it on a rock in the ocean, and 
the wind and the waves howling round it, and 
there is not anything especially enlivening 
about it. 

Mrs. Reed had been rather good-looking in 
her youth, and was even rather good-looking, 
now. She had bright, alert blue eyes, and 
pretty, soft, gray hair. But there was an air 
of keen unrest about her, which could jar on 
one’s nerves like a strident saw. In repose, she 
would have been a sweet old lady. Ree she | 
looked, and was, as people said, hard to get 
along with. Jackson Reed's light burning, | 
meant more to the Lord, perhaps, than it did 
to the sailors. 

At five o’elock the storm was fairly there, | 
and the old light-house keeper had not come | 
home. 
down, and it was almost time the lamp was 
lit. 

Six o'clock came, and it was darker yet; 
and still she sat there alone, her knitting 
dropped in her lap. Seven o'clock, and her 
husband had not yet come. It was quite dark | 
now, and aterrible night, hot and pitchy, 
and fall of mighty sloctafe. winsla, and fires. 
and thunders. A conglomerate roar came 
from the ocean as from a den of wild” beasts. 
Suddenly an awful thought struck the wretch- 


swift on its track rushed another still more 


The first was, her husband had had a ‘‘turn” | 
somewhere on that lonely road from Rye. 
‘“Turns,” as she called them, Jackson Reed 
had had once or twice before, but they had 
never interfered with his duty. He had fall- 
en down insensible, and lain so for two or 
three hours. This was what had happened to 
him now. And the second thought was, her 
darling, William Barstow, was out on that | 
dreadful sea, and there was no light to guide | 
him to port. Strange that she had not 
thought before. Yes, it was Tuesday. Was 
it Tuesday? Yes, the very day he was going 
down to Lockport with Johnny Sower. He | 
was out on that sea somewhere in a boat, | 


which could not live in it a minute. Yes, it | 
| was to-day that he was going. He and his 


pretty little wife were talking it over Sunday 
night. She was lamenting, half in sport and 
halfin earnest, over the lonesome day she | 


| would have, and he promised to bring her 


home a new bonnet to console her. Yes, it 
was Tuesday, and Jackson Reed had told 
Abby Weaver about it yesterday—that was 
Monday. He had forgotten that she was no 
longer so interested in Willie Barstow’s 
movements. And when he had told _ his wife | 
what he had done, she scolded him for his | 
thoughtlessness. 

Yes, it was Tuesday, and he was out on 
Nothing 
to keep him off those terrible rocks that the 
light had been set there to show. In the | 
morning he would be thrown dumb and cold, 
where she could almost see him from her win- 
dow. It would be with him as it had been 
with his father and grandfather, and maybe 
with his wife as it had been with his poor 
young mother. All the strong, battled, but 
not suppressed nature of the woman asserted | 
itself with terrible force. 


ling!” she shrieked, in a voice which was in | 
itself both a prayer and a curse. | 


‘*You out there, an’ all the love in your | reney.” 


mother's heart can’t light ye home! Oh, the | 
black water rollin’ over that beautiful face, | 
an’ those laughin’ blue eyes that looked at me | 
when you was a baby, an’ those black curls 
I've kissed—puttin’ out that lovin’ soul! Oh, 
Lord! Lord! Lord!” 

“He's been a good boy,” she went on ina 
curious tone, as if the mighty ear of the inex- 
orable God she had half believed in, was be- 
come now a reality to her, and she was pour- 
ing arguments, unavailing thought they might 
be, into it; ‘‘He’s been a good boy; never 
had any bad habits, an’ what’s worse than bad 
habits, never any little mean actions. There’s 
Abby Weaver, I know; but look at the face 
of the girl he’s married. Oh, Lord, love is 
the same behind a homely face as a handsome 
one. But while You keep on makin’ folks that 
think roses is prettier than potatoes, an’ 
pearls than oysters, the love that looks out of 
a pretty face will hold the longest an’ the 
strongest. He wa’n’t to blame—Oh, Lord, 
he wa’n’t to blame. Abby was a good girl, 
but You made this other one as pretty asa 
pictur’. He wa‘n't to blame, Lord, he wa’n’t 
to blame. Don’t drownhim for that. It ain't 
right to drown him for that! Oh, Lord! 

ord! Lord !” 

She sat there, shrieking on ina strained, 
weak voice, half in prayer, half in expostula- 
tion. The wind rose higher and higher, and 
the sea thundered louder and longer. A new 
terror seized her. Ifher husband should re- 
cover from the bad turn which she suspected 
he had had, and attempt to cross the bridge 
now, he would be killed, too. God only 
knew what new rents might be in it. When 
her sitting-room clock clanged out nine, above 
the roar of the storm, she went into a perfect 
fury of despair. Down she sank on those old 
rheumatic knees that had not bent at her bid- 
ding for the last five years, and prayed as she 
never had before. 

In the midst of her agony a great calm sud- 
denly fell over her. 

“I will go an’ light the lamp myself,” she 
said in an awed voice, ‘tan’ He will go with 
me.” Slowly Sarah Reed arose on feet that 
had not borne her weight for five years. 
Every movement was excruciating torture, 
but she paid no heed to it; she seemed to feel 
it, and yet be outside of it. She realized, as 
it were, the separateness of her soul and her 
spiritual agony from all bodily pain. 

She walked across the floor, went out into 
the entry, and groped her way up the narrow 
stairs leading to the tower. She her- 
self up the steep steps with terrible determina- 
tion. She slid apart the slide at the top, and 
a blaze of light almost blinded her. The 


lamp was lit! 
Sarah Reed might have floated ae fae 
stairs, upborne on angel’s wi 
knew. — she was back in her sitting- 
room, on her knees. Her husband found her 
there, a half-hour later, when he staggered, 
peecinnnand deanciahte the skin, into 
room. ; 
‘Good Lord, Sarah, who lit the lamp?” his 
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| finished, when the 


| versation, and said— 


| you 
with whom I could transact this affair ?” 


t alt a ES 
| as it shall please you. 


| quaintance went out together. 
| rived at Mr. Legarde’s elegant banking es- 


| take a seat in the banker's private office. 


: : | have changed, Mr. Robinson?” the French- 
“Oh, my darling! my darling! my dar- | man asked. 


stoutly resisted, however. 
At last the Frenchman broke the ice, look- 


ed the Englishman full in the face, and said, | 


with a pleasant smile,— 

*‘Monsieur, voudriez-vous avoir la complais- 
ance de 5 

“I don't speak French, sir,” the English- 
man here interrupted him. 

*‘Ah, indeed! Fortunately I can express 
myself tolerably well in English, and thus I 
shall take the liberty to ask if you would be 
complaisant enough to pass that mustard ?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

‘*Have you been long time in France ?” 

**About one hour. I have never in my life 
been out of England before this day.” 

‘It is in vain, then, to ask how you find 
my country and my compatriots? [hope that 
the kindness and politeness that one says we 
show to strangers may be to your liking.” 

“Thank you. I have no doubt but that I 
shall get along very well here.” 

Then the conversation rippled on over the 
pebbles of commpammiares until the dinner was 

‘renchman said,— 

**As our new acquaintance has been so very 

pleasant to me, and none of my friends being 





A heavy tempest twilight was settling | present, I hope you will excuse the liberty I 


take to present myself. My name is Pierre 
Legarde.” 

‘Glad to make your acquaintance, sir, I’m 
sure. My name is Charles Robinson.” 

‘“*Eh Bien, Monsieur Robinson, let me tell 
you that I have been many times in England, 
and that there exists in that country a custom, 
which makce, indeed, tw mae a great pleasure. 
You English always drink port wine after 
your dinners, 


and found it ravishing. I intend now to try 


| a bottle of ‘the best that can be procured here 


in our little place, and I should be flattered if 


| you would share it with me.” 


‘‘Obliged to you, Mr. Legarde. 
glad to have a chat with you over a glass of 
old port.” 

The port came, and the friends had their 
chat. After having enjoyed themselves for a 
good while discussing several varied topics, 
the Englishman suddenly changed the con- 


“Mr. Legarde, I believe 
you that I have never been in France before 
today, and as I have no acquaintaace at all in 
this country—unless you kindly permit me to 
regard you as one—I will take the liberty to 


ask if you would feel disposed to do me a | 


small favor?” 

‘‘My dear Mr. Robinson, I am entirely at 
your orders. What can I do for you?” 

“*T have come over here to engage in busi- 
ness, and for that purpose brought with me a 
considerable amount of English money, which 
I should like to change into French. Would 
introduce me to some reliable banker 


*‘I am happy to inform you that I believe I 
have done that already. I myself am a ban- 
ker, and if you have confidence in me, the 
thing can be done at your earliest conve- 


| nience.” 


‘That is very fortunate, indeed. If you 
have no objection, then, we may do it as soon 


}as we have finished our wine and this very 
| pleasant intercourse.” 


‘‘None at all. I am at your service as soon 
Dinner being finished, the two new ac- 
They soon ar- 


tablishment, and Mr. Robinson was invited to 


‘How large an amount would you like to 


“I have English bills amounting to some 
three hundred thousand francs in your cur- 


‘Bien! Would you let me look at them ?” 

‘*Here they are.” 

And the Englishman drew from his pocket- 
book several bills and handed them to his 
French friend. 

Mr. Legarde received the bills, threw a cur- 
sory glance at them, put them into his pocket, 
went to the door, locked it, pulled out a re- 
volver, levelled it at Mr. Robinson, and said : 

*‘Now, sir, keep perfectly still, for if you 
stir an inch, I fire. You are my prisoner, 
Mr. Robinson.” 

The Englishman seemed as if petrified at 
this sudden turn of affairs. As soon as he 
had time to collect himself somewhat, he ex- 
claimed, with an expression of the deepest as- 
tonishment— 

‘*What in the name of common sense is the 
matter now ?” 

“Tl tell you. Premierement—or, in the 
first place—your name is not Charles Robin- 
son at all; it happens to be James Henry 
Crafton, and you are absconding cashier from 
the house of Mathews & Co., in London, with 
which house I have transacted a considerable 
amount of business in my life.” 

The Frenchman here paused a while with an 
exultant expression on his face, to see what 
effect this shot would have upon his victim. 
As the Englishman remained immovable and 
without uttering a word or sound, the French- 
man continued ; 

“Two days ago I received a letter from 
that firm, in which I was informed that you 
had absconded and defrauded them of the 
money I now have in my pocket. They also 
sent me a minute description of you, and re- 
quested me, whilst they were instituting search 
or you in England, to watch for your arrival 
here, suspecting that you would take the route 
by Dover and Calais sooner or Jater. Ever 
since the receipt of that letter I have watched 
eagerly, until [I saw you arrive today. I ree- 
ognized you almost immediately and followed 
you, waiting for a good opportunity to arrest 
you. That good opportunity you have been 
obliging en to procure me yourself, and 
now I have you here au bout de mon pistolet 
—or what you call at the mouth of my pistol. 
That is what is the matter, Mr. Crafton.” 

He kept his eye fixed upon the Englishman 
with a triumphant expression on his hand- 
some face, and a cold, hard smile around his 
well-formed mouth. 

The a remained silent and im- 
movable for a few minutes, and appeared 
sunk in deep meditation. Then, looking the 
Frenchman steadily in the face, he addressed 
him in a calm, quiet tone. 

*‘Mr. Legarde, I have been considering 
whether it would be more to my interest to 
stoutly deny your accusation or confess to its 
truth, and have come to the conclusion to do 
the latter, as you seem to be too well informed 
of the details of this affair for me to try any 
— successfully.” 


I tried it when I was there, | 


I shall be | 


I mentioned to | 


I hope will contribute, in some degree, 
extenuation of my erime. Iba 


firm of Matthews & Co. long and faithta y at 





thrown out hints time and titie ‘again “to the 
firm in that direction without the slightést ef- 
fect; and with regard to my secoot aberhe: 
tive, that seemed equally difficult. to accom- 
plish, as I had no fiends or relatives in @ po- 
sition to furnish me the necessary advances, 
my own personal credit being entirely insufli- 
cient for my Peaper. There was another 
slender chance. I might borrow some money 
from the firm I served. *A little refleetion, 
however, showed me the improbability of sue- 
cess in this direction, as I had no security to 
offer, and as the firm probably was not in- 
clined to furnish me with means to withdraw 


doing business as I did, and being onse- 
quently of great use to them. What was now 
to be done? The only thing that T unfortu- 
nately did. I appropriated these three hun- 
dred thousand francs as a forced loan, You 
need not smile. I mean literally what I say. 
I borrowed this sum without the consent of the 
owners, knowing that an amount so small to 
them would only cause them a very slight in- 
convenience, if any, My intention was to go 
into business in France with this money, and, 
as true as God lives, it was my firm purpose 
to pay every penny of it back with mterest 
to its owners.” 

**But how ?” 

“Tl tell you. My plan was to embark in 
some enterprise here in France, in which 1, 
under an assumed name, hoped by indastry, 
frugality, and my general knowledge of busi- 
ness, to be able, within a short time, to make 
money enough to send my first instillment 
toward paying my debt. hoped to evade 
detection until that time, and ‘hen it was my 
intention to visit my old employers, make a 
clean breast of the whole transaction, and 
throw myself upon their mercy, whigh I was 
not without hope of obtaining, partly on ac- 
count of my family, and partly becatse this 
would, perhaps, after all, prove the. easiest 
way for the firm to recover their money. 
But now, since you have checked me at the 
| very outset, allow me to ask you, what are 


you going to do with me} 





| had gradually softened down, and he »replied 
|} in a not unfriendly voice : 
| “Your position, Mr. Crafton, is by no 
| means so desperate as you might have reason 
to think; for, strange to say, the English 
| house seem to have taken nearly the same view 
| of the affair as you have done. They have no 
| wish to injure you, but, au contraire, they 
| have requested me to inform you that, in con- 
| sideration of your long services to them, and 
| for the sake of your amiable wife and inter- 
esting family, they offer you sixty thousand 
frances, to be repaid or not, according to your 
ability, of which you shall be the sole judge, 


considering that sum suflicient to begin busi- | 


ness with here, in Germany, America, or 
wherever else you please. By using that 
money judiciously you will, without doubt, 
soon be able to send for your family, and, I 
hope, lead a long and prosperous life.” 

The Englishman gave a start; a slight 
| tremor shook his frame; his lips twitched ; 
} and he appeared too much overcome by his 

emotion to utter a single word. 

There was silence for a few moments. 

The Englishman then, recovering from the 
shock of his astonishment, exclaimed, with a 
tear in his eye: 

“Tam unworthy of such generosity! This 
noble goodness passes all bounds! Oh, how 
little 1 knew the hearts of my magnanimous 
employers !” 

The Frenchman smiled, and continued in 
much softef® accents : 

‘“‘Well, Mr. Crafton, but there are two con- 
ditions upon which this offer depends, Your 

| former employers desire that you will promise 
them to lead an honest man’s life from today, 
and under no circumstances hesitate one mo- 
ment to follow the dictates of your con- 
science.” 

“That 
promise.” 

‘*‘And, further, that you never again set 
your foot on English soil. By exacting this 
promise from you, they wish to prevent the 

}rumor of this little slip from ever reaching 
the ears of your wife and children, as such a 
rumor might, notwithstanding the secrecy 
they intend to observe, get abroad in Eng- 
land, but is not very likely to penetrate to the 
foreign country where you may choose to set- 
| tle.” 

| “Although this condition is harder thau the 

first, L-ant filly aware Of its foree, and I 
promise to fulfil it religiously.” 

“Very well, Mr. Crafton,” the Frenchman 

| continued, putting the pistol in his pocket, 
unlocking the door, and suffering his fate to 
| resume the expression of urbane politeness 
which it habitually wore; ‘‘very well, sir! 
| We may then look upon this affair. as nearly 
settled. 
to sit down at that desk and write me a receipt 
for sixty thousand franes, if you please, and 
for me to pay you the money.” 

{The Englishman wrote the receipt, and Mr. 
Legarde paid him. 

‘*And now,” the latter resumed, ‘‘permit me 
to ask, Mr. Crafton, if you have formed any 
plans for the future.” 

‘IT am undecided as yet. I think, how- 
ever, I should like to go to Paris, to com- 
mence with, and there decide upon my future 
| movements.” 

‘‘Well, the train leaves in a short time, and 
if you allow me, I'll accompany you to the 
station and see that you get off safely.” 

‘*1 am very much honored by your kindness, 
and deeply thankful for it.” 

And so the two went together to the rail- 
road station. While waiting for the train 
they entered a cafe, took a parting glass, and 
had a pleasant conversation, during which 
Mr. Crafton promised to write to Mr. Le- 
garde as soon as he had determined upon 
what course to pursue, and the latter offered 
to do anything in his power for his new ac- 
quaintance. 

The train was soon ready to start, and with 
many bows, hand-shakings and protestations, 
they parted, Mr. Crafton rolling on toward 
Paris and Mr. Legarde returning to his count- 
ing house, rubbing his hands in silent satis- 
faction at the clever manner in which he had 
brought this rather delicate affair to a close. 


I most solemnly and faithfully 


London, with the following letter : 


“Messrs. Matruews & Co., London. 

“GENTLEMEN,—Inclosed I send you bills to the 
amount of twelve thousand five hundred pounds 
sterling, which I have succeeded in regaining from 
your absconded cashier. According to your or- 
ders, I have paid him sixty thousand francs, which 
I pray you to credit to my account in your books. 

Very respectfully, 
“PIERRE LEGARDE.” 

By returning mail Mr. Legarde received a 
letter from London, upon opening which, he 
found the bills he had sent and this note: 
“Mons. Pizrre LeGarpe, Calais. 

“Dear Srr,—We return the bills you sent us by 
last mail. They are of no use te us, every one of 
them being a counterfeit. No cashier has run away 
from us. Our cashier, Mr. James Henry Crafton, 
is an honest old gentleman, who is sitting in our 
counting-room now, where we write this. If you 
paid sixty thousand francs to anybody, we would 
advise you to put them to the profit and loss ac- 
count in your own books. 

“Very respectfully, 
Matrurws & Co.” 

After reading this note, Mr. Legarde re- 
mained perfectly stunned for a while; but 
gradually it dawned upon his mind that his 
friend Mr. Crafton, or whatever his name 
was, had had the letters from the London 
house forged in order to prevent him (Mr. 
Legarde) trom scrutinizing the bills too close- 
ly, Mr. Crafton rightly judging that Mr. Le- 
garde would thus be prevented from enter- 
taining any doubt as to the genuineness of the 
bills which he had taken so much trouble to 
get into his possession. 

As neither the English nor the French lan- 

age contains expressions strong enough to 

escribe Mr. Legarde’s rage and mortifica- 
tion adequately, t will leave that to your im- 
agination.— From ‘A Cruise Under Six 
Flags” ; published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





Mr. Booth only personated four roles while 
in Germany, namely: ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘Lear,” 
“Othello,” and ‘‘Iago.” Some comical inci- 
dents arose during his tour, out of the pres- 
ence of his daughter's colored Maid, Betty, 
whose black skin filled the average German 
mind with wonder and amaze. Sometimes 
they set her down as a Zulu, and were sur- 
prised to learn that she was a harmless Amer- 
ican. Mr. Booth’s courier was several times 
asked, on arriving at a new hotel, as to what 
this strange creature was to be fed upon. 
One day when she was out walking with Miss 
Booth, a kindly-looking German, who had 
been staring at the pair for some time, evi- 
dently came to the conclusion that Betty was 
some kind of a large tame monkey, for he 
darted into a fruiterer’s shop and came out with 
a quantity of fine plums, which he pressed 
into her hands. On another occasion Betty 
was going through the corridor of a hotel 
when vo a pureed gentleman, yin 
stopped her with an authoritative gesture. He 
then carefully applied the tip of one finger to 
her cheek and gave the skin a vigorous rub, 
afterward looking at his rs and shaking 
his head in bewilderment on finding that the 
color did not come off. However, the Eng- 
lish are not much wiser as s the colored 
race than are the Germans, | remember once 


getting more pay for my services, Mavitig 


from their service, knowing their manner of 


| The expression of the Frencnman’s face | 


All that now remains to do is for you | 


The next day Mr. Legarde sent the bills to | 
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s and faithful attendant. 


she?” 





ROCK OF AGES. 





The sweet hymn whieh is so often and so prayerful 


some yeurs ago. 


“Kock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
Thoughtlessly the maiden sung; 
Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue ; 
Sung as little children sing ; 
Sung as sing the birds in June; 
Fell the words like bright leaves down 
On the current of the tune; 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Let me hide myself in Thee—" 
Felt her soul no need to hide ; 
Sweet the song as song could be— 
And she tall uo thought beside ; 

As the words unheedingly 
Fell from lips untouched by care, 
Dreaming not they each might be 
On some other lips a prayer— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let we hide myself in Thee.” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me—” 
*Pwas a woman sung them now, 
Meadingly and prayerfully ; 

Every word her heart did know; 
Kiose the song us storm-tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air; 
Every note with sorrow stirred, 

Every syllable a prayer- 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me 
Lips grown aged sung the hymn 
Trustingly and tenderly— 
Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim, 
“Let me hide myself in Thee,” 
Trembling though the voice and low, 
Kose the sweet strain peacefully, 
Like a river in its flow. 
Sung as only they can sing 
Who Life’s thorny paths have pressed ; 
Sung as only they can sing 
Who bebold the promised rest— 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 





‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me,”’ 
Sung above a coffin lid; 

| Underneath, all restfully, 

| All Life’s joys and sorrows hid. 

} Nevermore, O storm-tossed soul! 

Nevermore from wind or tide, 

| Nevermore from billows’ roll, 

| Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 

| Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 

| Close beneath the soft gray hair, 

Could the mute and stiffened lips 

Move again in pleading prayer, 
Still, aye still, the words would be. 
“Let me hide myself in Thee. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SCIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS--No 11. 
Sanitary Science and Preventative 
Medicine. 


That branch of the study of hygenic condi- 


tions, now known as sanitary science, in dis- 
tinction from the branch of healing diseases 
after they have made their appearance, or in 
technical phrase, the branch of Therapeutics, 
has also been well named, preventative medi- 
cine. It is only within comparatively recent 
years, that the general public have been 
taught that disease was not an inevitable herit- 
age of mankind, but was dependent very 
largely upon the results of breaking the wise 
laws of Nature, and of disregarding the most 
evident of her teachings. has in- 
creased with the increase of so-called civilized 
ways of living. And it was only the wholesale 
slaughter of people in crowded cities, when 
pestilence appeared, that awakened men to the 
fact that cities were not the normal habitations 


Disease 


of human beings, and to the importance of 


studying the new conditions. A great step in 
advance was taken when it was allowed that 
| discase was preventible. Most adult 
of these hmes can remember when death from 
| typhoid fever, scarlet fever and diptheria, was 
held to be a direct dispensation of Providence, 


readers 


just as much as death by lightning. Now 
ere is no excuse for the head of a house 
where these diseases originate. All the so- 


called filth diseases are preventible, and the 
housekeeper who allows them to breed on her 
| premises is morally responsible for the sick- 
ness and death, so far as she has neglected 
| well-known precautions and means to health. 
The very first duty of the modern house- 
| keeper, is, then, to make herself acquainted 
with the points which are settled, and to keep 
always a close watch on her household. The 
requirements of modern life, the close, hot 
| house, the sewer, with its outlet in the bed- 
room, the large cellar full of the odds and 
ends of things in general, all these must be 
watched weekly, and the one essential to the 
the present style of hwuse, is a 
The sign ofa smell should be 
for battle with unseen 


mistress of 
keen nose. 
taken as a signal 
forces. 

The savage pitched his tent in a dry spot, 


| and tossed the refuse of his simple life out of 


the door; but he did not stay in that spot 
long enough to allow the waste material to 
become offensive ; he flitted to another clean 
and dry place. In this nomad life he was a 
reasonable animal, seeking light and air as 
the birthright of all living things. Now con- 
trast the so-called civilized man. He first 
builds a permanent house, makes it as tight as 
he can, then fills it with all the inventions 
which his fertile brain can suggest ; lays down 
thick carpets to catch all the crumbs and 
| refuse which the hands of children, and the 
| feet of grown people scatter through the 
rooms, adds ‘‘tied” furniture, with many 
crevices to hold the same kind of refuse, and 
effectually conceal it; then he proceeds to live 
in this habitation. 

He imitates his savage ancestors in tossing 
the remnants of his daily meals just outside 
the door, forgetting that he cannot move on 
| in a few days. 


the would-be-kind attempt to lighten the la- 
bors of the women, and thus secures the con- 
| stant presence-of noxious matter, ready to 
| seize upon the weak members of the family. 
| Then to complete the deadly comforts, he in- 
| troduces some appliance for heating the house 
| to 80 deg. in the winter, and then clothes the 
family in apparel which is suited to that tem- 
| perature, and keeps them warm and safe from 
| the rigors of a Northern climate. This costs 
| much fuel, and so the doors are carefully pro- 
tected by a storm porch, and the windows are 
| made air-tight by an outside set. The family 


| 
| is now so well protected from the cold that | 


| they cannot go to bed in a cold room; and so 
| uo window is opened at night, but doors of 

bedrooms are left open into the warm rooms, 
filled with the air deeghe breathed over and 
over, until it is often absolute poison. 


house are delicate and susceptible to disease P 
Nay, rather the wonder is, that any survive. 
The first essential in the prevention of disease 
is thus stated by Dr. George Derby, in the first 
annual report of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts, 1870. 

‘*What power have we to ward off disease 
from our own homes? There are certain dan- 
gers to which we are exposed, which a pru- 
dent head of a family may constantly bear in 
mind. One of these, and by far the most im- 
ortant, is from insufficient ventilation. 
Sans man, woman and child is entitled to 
their full ration of fresh air—to that amount 
which will both dilute and quickly remove all 
which has been spoiled by respiration and 
combustion, and by the mixture of dead or- 
ganic particles, which the lungs and skin are 
constantly throwing off. This organic matter 
is our deadly foe, since it quickly undergoes 
decomposition. This we may perceive, when, 
coming from the outer air, with our sense of 
smell unblunted, we enter a small bed-room, 
which has been closed and occupied during 
the night. But this is not all the mischief 
which it does. Our houses are strewn with 


and upon such particles the action of decom- 
position is readily set up by the effete matter 
discharged from our bodies; as fermentation 
is excited by the yeast plant, and by the same 
process. 

‘Fresh air is the great natural disinfectant, 
antiseptic and purifier, and not to be com- 
pared fora moment with any artificial con- 
trivance. There is plenty of it in the world, 
yet. Disguise the fact as we may, there is no 
getting over the unwelcome truth, that to 
provide it in abundance in our climate is ex- 
pensive, since during seven months of the 
year it must be artificially warmed. To take 
in air, at the average winter temperature of 
28 deg., raise it to 60 deg., and discharge it 
again from @tr houses, even once in an hour, 
is a process which cannot be accomplished 
without paying for it roundly. Yet on no other 
condition can we reasonably expect health 
and long life. The best way is to freely ad- 
mit that it is expensive, but worth the money 
it costs. If Benjamin Franklin thought that 
‘A penny saved is a penny earned,’ he was al- 
so equally sure that ‘Health is wealth.’ Ven- 
tilation is modern. It is only a century since 
oxygen was discovered. Fifty years ago the 
physiology of respiration was not understood, 

agency of foul and putrid air, filled with 
decomposing organic material, in causing dis- 
ease, is a very recent discovery; yet nothing 
is better established. It is very certain that 
none of the modes of heating and ventilating 
now in use, can ‘be regarded as automatic. 
They will not run of themselves, for six con- 
secutive months, from November to May, and 
they need the constant care of an intelligent 
person. The head of a family, who takes this 
responsibility upon himself, will be repaid for 
his time and trouble, in the health of his 
household. 

‘*We cannot leave this all-important sub- 
ject of ventilation, without refering to the in- 
sensibility to foul air which from its 
habitual inhalation. Pure air is admitted by 
all intelligent persons to be an excellent, a 











going to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham some 


nant epee. ovee ae aol Ons © 
have in the house. Yet we are sure it very 


years ago, accompanied by my children 


e | and by an aged negress, who was their belov- 
tbe | ial As we entered the 


alace we met a young workingman, accom- 
MY t6 ‘his Companion : ‘She'd put a knife into 


a feller quicker nor winkin’, now wouldn't 


ly sung loses none of its tenderness through the fol. 
lowing poetical commentary, annonymously published 


Or, if he is in a city or suburb, | 
| . ° = *, | 
he has a set basin brought into every room, in | 


Who wonders that the inmates of such a | 


dead organic matter, in invisible particles, | 
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“I Rememper,” said a Detroit boy to his 
Sunday-school teacher, ‘‘you told me always 
to stop and count fifty when angry.” “Yes? 
Well, I'm glad to hear it. It cooled your an- 
“You see, a boy he came 


often happens that those who so declare their | 
convictions, constantly feed their lungs upon 
air loaded with impurity, and are quite un- 
conscious of it. A house whose entry smells 





a yery moderate salaryswhiele, family)/panied by, hig wife, Who stopped and gazed in | musty, is dangerous. Avoid it; don’t live in | ger, didn't it?” 
intglaoki tod mil i¢i to mai om old heed Pointing to our | it; keep the children out of it. Another dan- ” our alley and made faces at me anddared 
tain it_in ayn like 41 dould have] Food olfl./*:Auntie,” who was the best old | ger is a damp cellar; its atmosphere goes all | me to fight. Iwas going for him.. He was 
wished. I was, therefore, obliged either to | creature in the world and would not have hurt | over the house, in spite of every effort to pre- | bigger’n me, and I'd have got pulverized. I 
obtain a larger salary or él#é’ to in / a" fly,’ tnléss it had threatened to sting one of | vent it. To get rid of this poisonous air, and | remembered what you said and began to 
business on my Own account.” T had fie hope of |"hér little’chargés, the young man said solemn- | to supply its place with air which is fit for | count,” “And you didn’t fight?” ‘‘No 
respiration in all weather, in our variable | ma’am. Just as I got to forty-two my bi 


climate, and to do this without offensive and brother came along, and the way he licke« 
dangerous draughts, or excessive heat, is a that boy would have made your mouth water! 
problem of great difficulty.” | I was going to count fifty and then run!” 
Here we can hardly agree with Dr. Derby, | Detroit Free Press. 

at least in any case where the house is under ~ — 
the control of one person. In the city board- ‘“Gedanen.? comiied Me. Dace, “1 
ing-house, or apartment-house, where the i ane at Mra Smith's y weal dias » 
halls are used by all sorts of people, the case this coe ~ li i - bang ee 

. and didnt succeed in raising any 
is ‘a hard one; but for houses used by one | |, T aneds ‘te Gat & eet of town.” 
family—as all houses ought to be—the mat- “Possibly ” replied Mrs. Jones, “but Mrs 
ter is very simple, even in the absence of all Smith was <ollinnr me just now that she could 


patent contrivances tell your ring among a thousand.” 
Let us bear in mind two facts, and the mat- ‘ ie B . 


ter of ventilation is rendered exceedingly 
simple. First, hot air rises because it is ex-| Ir may be a mighty big source tur conso- 
panded, and therefore lighter than cold air. | lation when a po’ man sets down an’ says: 
Second, the breath from our lungs, and thie | “It’s all right, fur de rich man can't get ter 
air from the surface of our bodies—which is | heaben ;” but gib the po’ man a chance, an’ 
the most dangerous source of foul air—is | see how quick he'd stan’ in the rich man shoes. 
warmer than any room-air, and hence rises to | Arkansaw Traveller. 
the top, carrying the carbonic acid gas, and 
orgame matter, also the air spoiled by the 
lamp or gas flame is heated, and therefore 
rises. Let out the hot, bad air, and the cool, 
fresh air will find its way in fast enough with- 
out any special arrangement, whenever there 
is 10 deg. difference between the outer and 
inner air. As personal experience is the most 
conclusive, allow me to say that for eight 
years I have kept a house well ventilated, as ; 
the health of the inmates and the testimony of | ‘‘So you are married at last, Charlie. I 
all visitors show, by the simple expedient of a | hear your wife is a very energetic woman and 
skylight open about four inches all winter | keeps things stirred up. Of course you mar- 
long, unless in a night of exceptional cold or | ried her for love.” **No,” said the husband, 
wind. There is no perceptible draught any- | bracing himself up. ‘I married her to cure 
where ; the doors of the living-rooms opening | my dyspepsia.” 
into the halls are never quite closed. i case 
of a house without a skylight, an attic window 
| will do just as well. Of course the old plan 
| of shutting off the upper story by a door, is 
| not admissible, for the bad air should rise to a 
| high level before going out, in order not to 
cause draughts in the lower rooms. There 
| should always be an opening into the outer | 
air during the night. We need more air at 
night than in the day. With all these air- 
holes, nothing has ever frozen in the house. 
Plants are in nearly every window, protected 
| only by the curtain; no double windows or 
storm porch are allowed. I grant that the 
| house is a well-built one. The kitchen should 
| have its own outlet. In this two holes 
| were cut at the very top, on opposite sides of 
| the room, and fitted with ordinary slat regis- 
| ters, with cords attached. ‘The effect on the 
outside of the house is not ornamental, but the 
| result inside is well worth the cost of a little : : re re L 
|pride.—E. H. R., Women's Laboratory, | mctiately after commencing, to take it, There ls uo 
| Massachusetts Institute of Technology. can not be used with perfect safety, as it does not con 





Faruenr, to his little son who has just hand- 
ed him the teacher's report of his progress 
and conduct for the last month: ‘This re- 
port is very unsatisfactory; I'm not at all 
pleased with it.” Little son: ‘‘I told the 
teacher that I thought you wouldn't be, but 
he wouldn't change it.” 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 


Tue Crtar Boop Purine, 








CURE 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancer, Canocerous Hu- 
mor, Erysipelas, Canker, Salt Rheum, Pimples or 
Humor in the Face, Coughs and Colds, Ulcers, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Paias in the side, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Piles, Dizziness, 
Headache, Nervousness, 
Pains in the Back, 
| Faintness at the Stomach, Kidne 
male Weakness and General 


WILL 


case 


Complaints, Fe- 
Debility. 


This preparation is scientifically and chemically 
combined, and so strongly concentrated from roots, 
herbs, and barks, that its good effects are realized im- 


tain any metallic compound. For eradicating the sys 
tem of all impurities of the blood it has no equal. It 
has never failed to effect a cure, giving tone 
strength to the 
wonderful effects upon the complaints named are sur 
prising to all. Many have been cured by the Vegetine 
that have tried many other remedies. It can well be 
called 


A Great Country ror RAILROADS.— 
The child-like simplicity of the average Turk- 
ish official has never been properly set before 
the world. It is phenomenal, affording mate- 
rial that might be inexhaustibly worked up 
after present veins of humor wear out. The 
city of Nicomedia on the Sea of Marmora, is 
connected with Constantinople by railroad. 
A line of steamers, subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, furnishes an alternative route for 
travelers. A few weeks ago the steamer com- 
pany put upon the Nicomedia Line, a steamer 
built in feeble imitation of an American river 
boat—the only attempt in that direction with 


Dr. W. Ross Writes. 


Scrofula, Liver Complaint, 


H. R. STEVENS, BosTon 

° ' ° oe I have been practising medicine for 25 years, and as 
which Turkish waters are endowed. The | a remedy for Serosfula, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
steamer beat the railroad in its running time, | ##eumatism, Weakness, and all diseases of the blood, 
hil waeage i das > 5. I have never found its equal. I have sold Vegetin« 
wane its superior accommodations left the for 7 years, and have never had one bottle returned 
railroad not the ghost of a chance. Every- I would heartily recommend it to those in need of a 


| 

| 

: * errs. - (oa ee te blood puritier. Dr. W. ROSS, Druggist, | 
body took the steamer, and the railroad ran Sept. 18, 1878. Waten, Lens. 


the steamboat company had no right to use a 
boat that would beat the locomotives used by 
the railroad company. Therefore it was or- 
dered that hereatter the fast boat in question 
must be used only on lines where there is no 
railroad to complain.—Constantinople Corres- 
Y. Tribune. 


empty trains. The railroad company then | pe 
complained to the Government of the outrag- - | 
| eous conduct of the steamboat company. The V t 

authorities decided that the railroad had a | ege ine 

right to run faster than any steamer. Hence, | IS THE BEST | 


~ SPRING MEDICINE. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


pondence of the N. 2teop21 


he : od : : Rescued from the Jaws of Death. 
Tun Errvecr or AGE on rur Eye.—Itis 

found on an average of observations, that at 
ten years of age the crystalline lens in the eye 


Verdict of Thousands, 


may be rendered so convex as to give a clear Mr. R. W. Taupe, of Milton, Penn., writes, 
image of an object three inches away. At 
twenty-one it will only accommodate itself to | Nev 1 Is? 
an object four and a half inches from the eye. , 

fs . . “ Enclosed please find postal order for five dol- 
Anything nearer will be obsenre, because the 
lens will not assume a form sufficiently con- lars and twenty-tive cents, for half a dozen bot- 
vex to refract to a focus on the retina rays of | tles of Hunt’s Remedy. I keep a grocery store, 


light so divergent as any nearer object will | 
radiate. At forty years of age the ‘‘near| *™ 
| point” has reached to a distance of nine inches, | 
and at fifty, to thirteen inches. At sixty 
years of age the lens has so far lost its flexi- 
ibility, and therefore its power of responding | the 
to the muscle, that it cannot ordinarily give a 

clear image of any object less than twenty-six 

inches away. At seventy-five the power of ac- | me from that slumbering sleep, 
commodation is wholly lost ; light still passes | 
through the eye, and is focused on the retina, 
but only when it comes in parallel rays. Par- 
allel rays it can converge on the retina, but 
divergent rays require that extra refractive 
power which the aged eye has lost by the 
hardening of the lens. Not as a matter of | 
disease, then, but in the ordinary course of 
years, and in every eye alike, is the bodily 
sight gradually weaned from the scrutiny of 
near objects around, and permitted to turn a 
clear vision only upon the things far off. 


Wit and FZumor. 


} 


! can sell more of your medicine than any 





drug-store, as | recommend it to all afflicted with 


Kidney disease or Dropsy. I tell them that, if 


have life enough to swallow it, it will raise 


from the dead fora fact; for it did raise 


and, although 


this was over three years ago, | have had no Kid- 


ney trouble since. Like the woman in Scripture, 


I had recourse to many physicians, and grew 


nothing better, but ever worse. But, thanks to 


Hunt’s Remedy, I am raised as one from the 


dead.’ 


The Most Skeptical Convinced. 





THOUSANDS feel a thrill of joy whenever they 
gaze upon the magical words, “ Hunt’s Remedy,” 
for it is the best Kidney and Liver medicine ever 
known, 


has proved to them. 


ind it recalls to memory the blessings it 


GETTING HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


A man, a little topheavy, says the New 
York World, rushed into a Sixth avenue tel- 


It isa positive remedy for 


all diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Urinary 


| 
| 
| 


organs. The proprietors’ names should be writ- 

| egraph office, seized a telegraph blank and a} toy jy letters of gold, for few men have done so 

| stub pen with a ball of dried ink on the end, i ae as ee has 
| and, by propping himself against the counter, : seer oie past 

| managed to write the following message ; will convince the most skeptical, causing them to 

’ proclaim to all their friends the many virtues of 


‘*‘Kate; I won't be home till morning. 
Harry.” 
‘*What'll that cost ?” said the nian, handing | 
| the message through the porthole to the ma- 
| nipulator of electricity. 
‘‘Let me see. Seven words—15 cents.” 


this great medicine. The demand increases as it 


becomes known, and where it is best known the 


As Mrs. 


the largest. srowning says, 


| gales are 

| , ’ 
| “Great is he who uses his greatness for all.” 
| 


This is what the proprietors of Hunt’s Remedy . 





‘heyy > ! 4 . y a » ‘4 me , 99 : : : 
‘. Fifteen, eh! How much for ten words ? do. Their great medicine is for all.” —Cor. 
“The same price; anything not exceeding | 


ten will cost you 15 cents to any address in 
this city,” answers the operator, making a 
spring to muzzle an instrument that was sput- 
tering as if it had delirium tremens. 

**I’m bound to have the worth of my money 
out of your corporation, then,” said the man, 
bracing himself against the counter as he 
traced on a blank this clear message : 

‘‘Incomprehensibility, manufacturers, trans- 
cendentalism, Constantinople, concavoconvex, 
Massachusetts, assassination, Pennsylvania, 
imperturbability, philoprogenitiveness.” 


s ’ 
FOO 
‘There, string that on your wire and send ~ 
her at a 2.40 gait,” said the man, with a look FOR BLOOD, BRAIN AND 


of vengeance in his eye. , ® 

The operator counted the words, but volun- OB 
unteered the information that there was no 
| sense in the message, and that the dictionary 
must have been ransacked for the longest 
words. 

**] know there’s no sense in it, but Kate’ll 
understand it all the same. She'll know I’m 
on a drunk anyway when I send a message at 
this hour, whether it’s sense or not. I made 
’em long, on purpose to break the back of 
darned machine. Shovel ‘em in and 
the crank. I’m in for a good time. 
Never mind the expense. Here’s your 15 
cents.” And the man ran out and hailed a 
passing cab. 
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His Usvuan Luck.—‘*My dear man,” said 
the doctor, as he sat by the bedside of a Wall 
street speculator, ‘‘your case is a very serious 
one.” 

‘In other words, I have sold short,” re- 
plied the patient. 

‘‘That’s it, exactly. It is my duty to in- 
form you, that you may not live three days.” 

“In other words, if the market falls an- 
other peg my broker will sell me out.” 

‘That's it.” 

‘Well, it’s best to look the situation square 
in the face, doctor. I'm going to put up more 
rep and hope for a reaction. Bet you 
$100 that my undertaker is scooped if he has 
me booked for May delivery !” 

It is needless to add that he will soon be on 
the street again.— Wall Street News. 
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tor for kidney or liner troubles, or 
U the truth were known, the real cause ts at Mhaeart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly saye 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 


while 


The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man's 
treenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it once 
in a minute agd a-hal/, resting not day or night / 
Surely this subject should hav@carefel attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles @nd Mindred disorders, 
iis knownas Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulater 





Pam uw His Own Corn, as rr Were.— 
The president of a defunct savings bank of 
Chi got into a hack and rode to the cen- 
tral depot 






yesterday. Upon arrival at his and can be obtained at your dru ggiats, $1, per battic, 
destination the driver said. ‘‘Fare, please, siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 
#1.” Graves’ thorough and ethaustite treatise. @ 
As the regular charge is only 50 cents, the F.&. Rese, Sole American Agent, Concord, NV. H. 
passenger indignantly demanded of the r rr Tr 
*‘Jehu,” ‘*What do you take me for?” HEA 4 i ~ 


‘Fifty cents on‘the dollar, sir ; I was afraid 
to say only 50 cents for the ride, for fear you 








system debilitated by disease. Its | 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


Dys- | 
pepsia, Rheumatism, Weakness. 









ea 
| (THEY GREAT) # 
WERE) ; 
(CONQUEROR. 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
ae ~=EPILEPSY, SPASMS, “mz 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIOUSNESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIDNEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. 


WSH™$1.50 per bottle at druggists. wag 
The Dr. $. A. Richmond Med., Co., Prop’rs. 
St. Joseph, ILc. (1) 
Correspondence freely answered by physicians. 
For testimonials and circulars send stamp 
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C. N. CRITTENTON, Agent, New York. 


'Wheeler’s Eclipse Wind Engines, 


Over 11,000 of these noiw 


less self-reguiating storm 
proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorit 


wherever known That it 
“should bear the palm abov: 
all others” ia due to I 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon thoroughly 
scientific principles Rune 
. in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 

has ever oqageees. Below see extracts from letters 

Damon & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, any 
“We heartily endorse all the merits which you <« laim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaiuing 
water.” 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, Boston 
writes :—‘I do unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
Wind Engine I ever saw, and all that can b ired.”” 





G. W. Hou.is, Brighton, Mass., says:—I am con 
vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. | 
have had one on my sheep barn for nine years, which ~§ 
has given perfect satisfaction.” : - 





Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—“This Windmill seems to 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever 
seen. I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 
For circulars apply to Z 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


Mace 


Boston, 


| S2wit 
_— - 





FARMERS 
’ 

‘AVE YOUR TREES BY USING TI} 
‘ Kelipse Tree O11, 22.00 per ¢ { 
tions on each can. Sure cure for | 
stain or injure the tree; use sprit 
only by H. L. WOOD & CO., de 
Lubricating Oils, 120 Summer St., 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS ' 





Horse-Powers, ‘I hreshing 


Threshers, LaDow's Disc and St Spring 1 j 


rows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivat I 
Feed Steamers,et te. WHEELER & MELI ( 
N.Y. Ketablished 1s Send for Illustrat 
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Elegant Hand Bouquet, Pond Lily, Horse! 
Lily of the Valley, etc., cards, name on, 








Sample book free with $1 order. Star Card Co., Clir 
tonville, Ct 22eops? 
IN TILE. \ 
- ay 
Po 
~ - pass 
Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plast ‘ i 
Shovels. WALDO BROS., 8 Water Stree i 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 





The only establishment makin 

Busine of ROSES. 6 

or 2 alone, Strong P 

immediate bloom delivered safel ‘ t 

office. g§ splendid varieties, your choice, #1! lal« 

for gts 12 for $2: iof © ORs FG tor 84s 35 for $5; 
S for $10; 100forSi2z: WeCIVE a Handson 


resent of holee and valuable ROSES frec 

with every order. Our NEW CUIDE, a « 

Treatise on the Rose,W pp. elegantly tlustrated— free 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rese Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 
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AYER’S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases w! cause human 
suffering result from derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, producing Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspey 
sia, Dysentery, and « host of other ailments. Ayt 
CATHARTIC PILLS act directly upon the stomach and 
bowels, and are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy for the above-named and all similar comy 


The extensive use of these Pills by eminent physicians 
in regular practice shows unmistakably the estimation 
in which they are held by the medical profession 

These Pills are compounded of vegetable substar 
only, and are absolutely free from calomel or any ’ 
other injurious ingredient. 


A Bevere Sufferer from Headache writes: 
“AYER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are my e 
constant companion. I have been a severe sufferer 
from Headache, and your pills are the only thing | 
could look to for relief. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain. They are the 
most effective and the easiest physic I have ever found 
It is a pleasure to me to speak in their praise, and | 
always do so when occasion offers 
y. L. Paan, of W. L. Page & Bro.” 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 8, 1882 





SOS tele 


“T have used AYER'S PILLs in numberless instances 
as recommended by you, and have never known ther 
to fail to accomplish the desired result. We constant 
keep them on hand at our home, ana prize thei as 4 

leasant, safe, and reliable family medicine, FOK 

YSPEPSIA they are invaluable. 

Mexia, Texas, June 17, 1882. 

writing fron 


The Rev. Francis B. HARLOWE, 

Atlanta, Ga., says: “For some years past I have be 
subject to constipation, from which, in spite of the 
of medicines of various kinds, I suffered increasing | 
convenience, until! some months ago! began taking 
AYER’S PILLs. They have entirely corrected the co 
tive habit, and have vastly improved my general 
health.” 


i 


J.T. HAYEs.” 


AYrER'’S CATHARTIC PIILs correct irregularitics 
the bowels, stimulate the appetite and digestion, an 
by their prompt and thorough action give tone an 
vigor to the whole physical economy. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
«A 


Sold by all Druggists 


5 PATENT COLD j 

WATCH CASES 
— ‘f icANt DE IGNS fi 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! : 


2teop2! 


1 


i 


TRY 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. Mal 


IT HAS PERFECTLY CURED 


SCIATICA 


after tv elve physicians had pronounced the case i" 

curable. It will cure KHKUMATISM, NEURALGIA, : 

LAME BACK, &C., after all else has failed. Sold ( 
' w 


Druggists. 


ERRORS OF YOUTH 
Prescription Free for the speedy cure N 
bility, Lost Manhood, and al! disord I 
indiscretions or excesses. Any Droge 
DAVibsoN & ©O., Seo 





gredients. Address 
78 Nassau Street, New York. 
26t18 « 
50 Satin Enamel ; 
Cs 10c, " 
mit, Lf f- silk 
Hamikerchlef (or @1. | 
le book, 2 
13tll : : 
CIVEN AWAY. 
OSS ROSE DECORATED TEA SETS. ; 


French China Gold Band Tea Sets, Ston 
mer Sets, and hundreds of other PREMIUM> 
Pe potting up TEA CLUBS. Send posta 
for Catalogue, including 5 one cent songs FRE! 
AMOY TEA €O.. 
13t13 K. 1 


333 Broadway, Providence, } 
WE WANT 1 2 BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE 8 & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Book 








TY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
WILD INDIANS. 
by . Sherman, Superb Mlustrations. T)* 
great work was subscribed for by | res t Arthur, Gen. G 
a ds of eminent men, and vs inde last 4 
Valuable and Thrilling book ever w Its : 
and is the grandest chance to coin m ever offere 
Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Viate, «t : 
tA. D. WORTHINGTON A CO., Hartford, Conn : 
13011 
0 All New Style Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, na! ¢ 
on, 10 ets. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville 
Wteow 





would want to settle with me for 25 cents, 
that being 50 = cent, and the rate at which 
you settled with your other creditors.” 

The hackman got his $1, and the ex-banker 
got something he had not thought of before. 










Tue proficiency atttained by the colored 
— — —_ charge of the ae 
in e hotels is often surprising, as they 
pany ers of hats without aie ra 
A young man ‘from Buffalo was so oe pew 
with the performance at a New York hotel 
the other day that in a tone of ad- 
miration he asked the phenomenon how he 
knew it was his hat. 
brisk response, ‘I couldn't swar dat de hat 
was yourn, sah; I only knows it was the hat 
you guv me.” 







Cures ail 
and 








dian Blood Syrup 


errant a ea ah tnt “tase yas a 





JOHNSON’S 









Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidney, 
to its efficacy in healing the 
pronounce it to be the 
¥Y KNOWN TO MAN. 
TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


WANTED. 
8t., New York City. Druggists sell it. 


ASHBURNHAM Deport, W: Co., Mas. 











